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FLAME AND THE SHADOW-EATER 



THE SELLER OF DREAMS 

In that immensity of space stretching between 
our world of men and those constellations brushed 
by the manes of the suns where dwell the death- 
less gods, there is another ruled over by the god- 
dess of the night. 

Her realm is a far-off circle of virgin light em- 
braced in empyrean darkness, and in it life is fixed 
and eternal, knowing no waxing nor waning, no 
joy nor sorrow, no birth nor death. Under the 
spell of the goddess, flowers bloom but never fade ; 
freshened by the sweet waters of her icy pools, 
the queen with her servitors, clad in raiment of 
gold, know not youth nor age, are never old yet 
never young. 

A world at poise! A world exempt, in which 
things do not happen as they do with us ! A place 
of silver light, golden in substance; tranquil as 
sleep; unblighted by the passage of time; harboring 
not fear nor shame nor weariness nor despair; 
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4 THE SELLER OF DREAMS 

knowing no ecstatic fancy nor phantasmal shadow- 
ings, no compensations, no rewards, no dreams 
from which to waken and no love of which to 
dream! Forever is it locked in an eternal sym- 
metry that cannot change, caught as the Moon 
World is in a net of filaments protecting it for 
all time from that so-varying scheme of things that 
we call Life. 

Now, it happens that the myriads of maidens 
attending upon the goddess of that region of 
quiescence and perfection are swathed in garments 
of woven gold, having wings of fine-spun golden 
threads, and this comes about through an arrange- 
ment that dates far back of the memory of even 
the oldest sky-goers. Each night these precious 
vestments worn by the goddess and her maidens 
are woven afresh by the spinners of the sun whose 
task it is to gather at dusk the shed hairs of the 
monarch of the day as he goes to his rest behind 
the western hills. These moon-maids, clad in their 
shimmering robes, sway nightly in the dance, un- 
seen of mortals, expressing themselves as tiny 
silver-golden strands in that tapestry of marvelous 
design which makes the three worlds one : maidens 
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they are owning no magic and no desire. Nightly 
to the cadence of celestial measures they wend their 
way among culumnal clouds, spread hands among 
the stars, diving, dipping, pirouetting in flight no 
more coherent than the flight of birds. 

Most beautiful among these multitudes of sky- 
maidens were two sisters, one fashioned in perfec- 
tion like the flower of the golden lotus and the 
other perfect as that flower's reflection. The elder 
of the two was called by a name that signified the 
changeful fire of the sun on swift-flowing waters, 
the name of the other meant the sifted light upon 
a shaded pool. The one was erect and certain 
in her movements and was often chosen to be 
message-bearer for her queen ; the other was pliant, 
drooping as a lily yet looking always from veiled 
eyes for whatever lay beyond the outposts of her 
vision. 

In bright apparel, perched on the topmost step 
of the imbricated beam that led most directly 
toward the earth, the younger was waiting for the 
elder sister, now in sight, making swift return from 
that vague dot pricking itself out on space, in 
which the children of the earth are assembled. 
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6 THE SELLER OF DREAMS 

When the traveler had approached near enough 
the other began her chiding: "You know you 
promised when next our lady sent you down there " 
— she pointed — " you promised you would take me 
with you. Now my mind's made up, sister, and 
I'm going by myself." 

" As you please, little one, since your questions 
must all find answers/' the elder returned, "but 
remember the trip is long and lonely. It can do 
thee no good, neither can it do thee real harm." 
Then, holding out her left foot bare of its sandal, 
"See! Have a care to keep thy wings ever in 
their place." 

"Why? What has happened to thy shoe?" 
asked the younger, breathless with astonishment. 
"Whatever has befallen thy little golden shoe?" 

" Gone," replied the other, smiling, " for the 
earth-children are so greedy." 

"And why is that?" 

"Ask me not. As thou with thy questionings, 
' they thirst for repletion in whatever way their fancy 
flies — mostly they thirst for gold, it seems." 

"Strange! How very, very strange! What 
use can they find for thy little shoe ? " 
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The elder, stopping her ears, said, laughing, 
"And what use canst thou find for so many 
answers? Ask not me why the earth's children 
do the things they do. With my wings folded 
I fell asleep in a clump of bushes and hardly had 
I closed my eyes when I heard one of them break- 
ing his way toward me: I sprang up, but just too 
late. As I rose above his head the creature reached 
up his hand and stole my sandal. I must be off now 
and get another from the workshops of the 
spinners," 

"The thief!" gasped she who was still sitting 
on the topmost step of the imbricated moonbeam. 
" III go down and find the culprit and learn the 
reason why." 

The elder sister did not hear, for, between fly- 
ing and stepping, she was well on her way toward 
the place for the weaving of sunbeams. So the 
younger, sitting in a posture of meditation, was 
left alone. She sat thus for some moments with- 
out moving, her eyes fastened on that distant speck 
where, apparently, things happened in a manner 
so unaccustomed. At length, having reached a 
decision, she rose up exclaiming, " Yes, I must go 
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down and find the thief and ask him why the 
children of men are so greedy and — yes — why they 
are so dishonest. And — oh, there are so many 
things I want to know ! In this home of cold per- 
fection one can learn nothing." With that she rose 
up high on her toes, poised as a diver, and went 
plunging headlong into the blue ocean of uncharted 
space. 

Outstripping the light in swiftness she was soon 
at the peak of a snow-capped mountain, and there 
she rested looking down at the floor of azure and 
emerald lying far beneath, her iridescent wings 
shining like frostflowers in the sun. Again she 
rose and plunged, diving through intermittent sun- 
shine and shower, until she came to the arch of a 
rainbow spanning the silver waters of a quiet 
stream. Now almost at her goal she pressed on, 
slipping, sliding down that curve of the rainbow 
which rooted itself among sacred trees sheltering 
a ruined temple to the gods. In the soft cool shade 
she lingered for a while and then came out into 
the light where the broken steps of the temple led 
down into the crystal water. 

Her wings by reason of the showers were limp 
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and useless, so she unloosed them and hung, them 
on the branch of a rosebush that reached out from 
the shade of the temple wall into the sun. When 
that was done she sat down on the steps and, chin 
in hand, watched the unambitious progress of the 
stream. How long she had been sitting thus she 
could not say, for time is not measured in the 
world from which she came, but when she turned 
about — lo, there between her and her precious 
wings an old man was squatting as if he had been 
there for ages. His strange eyes like mirrors of 
reflection were fastened not on her but on those 
golden filaments that were her only means of 
flight. 

Now that it was too late the moon-maid re- 
membered the warning of her elder sister, but 
knowing no fear or hesitation she rose and went 
boldly toward the old man, saying, " Who are you 
and why do you come here ? " 

He only gazed in silence at her glistening wings ; 
he was motionless as a tree and his matted hair 
fell to the ground and twined about like the roots 
of some sinuous, creeping vine. His one garment 
was fashioned of rough bark and on his brown and 
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knotted limbs two bright-green lizards were darting 
to and fro. 

"From whence do you come, old man?" the 
maid demanded in louder tones, going very near, 
" and what is it you would have of me? " 

"Your wings," was the reply, though the 
speaker never for an instant removed his gaze 
from the object of their contemplation. 

The sky-maiden reached out to seize her property, 
but a gnarled and twisted arm shot forward, swift 
as serpents' tongues, to defeat her intention. 

" Hold, maiden/' said the intruder, turning his 
dreamy yet cunning eyes at last in her direction, " I 
wish to bargain for your wings, not to steal them." 

"And pray, what could they advantage you? 
Without them I could not go back to the place 
from which I come." 

" Oh, I shall find use enough, you may be sure ; 
in return I will offer you a strict equivalent." His 
voice had the honied sweetness of the successful 
bargainer and on his lips there lurked the prescient 
smile of gratified desire. 

" Answer me, to what use can you put them ? " 

" She asks that, when it is apparent to the glanc- 
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ing eye they are spun of purest gold?" the old 
man muttered, more to himself than to his auditor. 
" Well, and what use is that to you ? " 
" Gold ? You ask very strange and foolish ques- 
tions, young maid. Of what use is gold? Why, 
it is the bright live coal of our hearts and the very 
sign and symbol of satisfied desire: he who has 
gold links his friends to his side and stays the 
arms of his enemies; he whose purse is full is 
always handsome, welcome in all cities, esteemed 
for his wit and understanding, while he whose purse 
is empty is ever unloved, unheeded, and unhand- 



some." 



" Then, old batterer, you must be very poor 
indeed, for my eyes never beheld anything half 
so ugly. Truly I would not be your friend, further- 
more I half suspect your words are false. What 
is it one like you could give me in return for my 
wings of gold?" 

"A dream, young maid." 

"And of what, pray?" 

"Of happiness." 
And how is happiness obtained ? " 
Through dream." 
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"Of what?" 

" Love." The old man was possessed of a ter- 
rible patience and infinite leisure, and he answered 
her questions without asperity. 

" And what is love? " the maiden asked, her cold 
eyes lit with wonder and surprise. 

"Know, young maid," declared the aged man 
impressively, "that love is the very warp pf life 
and all the rest is woof. Through it alone are the 
gates of eternity unlocked to all mankind and be- 
cause of it we live ; without it life would be a word 
without a meaning, a night without a moon. It 
makes the eye to dance and the heart to sing, it 
is the salt of laughter, the wine of joy, the syrup 
of true happiness. More beautiful it is than gold, 
more precious than glittering gems churned up 
from the ocean's depths." 

" But of what can it be fashioned that you, so 
very poor, can promise such a treasure?" 

"Love is fashioned, ageless and eternal, out of 
the purple drifts of yesterday and out of the froth, 
perchance, tossed upon the shadow-sea of yester- 
night. Once known it echoes ever after in the 
soul like music" 
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** You promise such a boon ? " 

"lama Seller of Dreams/' he murmured, turn- 
ing full upon her eyes that saw nothing but mir- 
rored everything. 

Thoughtfully the maiden eyed him in return and 
said: "These dreams of love so highly recom- 
mended by the vendor! You say they echo ever 
after in the soul of the purchaser. Love, then, is 
not eternal ? " 

" For the children of men it is eternal. It blos- 
soms fresh with every dawn; at its touch age 
vanishes from the forehead of creation and youth 
is born again." 

" But for the dreamer there is waking ? " asked 
she of the long, mysterious vision. 

" Always for the dreamer there is waking." 

"Then when I wake" — as these words came 
through the door of the maiden's lips there was a 
glint of admiration in the face of the Dream 
Seller — " will you give me back my wings ? " 

"Oh, the cunning of women," grumbled the 
vendor, "and their crooked hearts that know not 
the nature of a bargain ! " Slowly he shook his 
head and replied tranquilly, "What you give id 
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given and cannot become yours again. What you 
receive is yours — as long as you can hold it. So 
is it ever in the natural world." 

" Indeed/' cried the sky-maiden, turning petu- 
lantly on her heel toward the mirror of the slug- 
gish waters. She went on, but before her angry 
speech was finished her soul had become the exact 
counterpart of what she gazed upon : " Take your 
sack of dreams and begone, leaving me in pos- 
session of my wings. I'll have none of your mon- 
strous bargaining meant but to baffle, hinder, and 
defeat young maidens. Away with you; you are 
rough and horrid as your coat of bark, and your 
soul is as gnarled and twisted as your limbs. 
Should I accept your offer what would I be better, 
upon waking, than a bubble tossed out on the piti- 
less ocean of your world? Go away, you are 
strange and hideous and terrible, and I'll have no 
further contact with such as you. Know, Dream 
Vendor, that I distrust you utterly." 

The Seller of Dreams, possessed of a terrible 
leisure and infinite patience, sat on unmoved by the 
maiden's speech. He knew not misgiving, nor 
haste, nor relenting. 
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The maiden raised her hand to her face to shut 
out a sight so distasteful as that persistent vendor 
— but already it was too late. Already had the 
Dream Seller cast a film before her eyes and 
awakened a vision in her heart at which its icy 
covering fused with the surrounding atmosphere, 
leaving it bare to those thoughts which have no 
substance. She looked thereafter upon a world of 
iridescent light woven for her into a fabric that 
resembled the texture of sleep. 

Curiosity prevailing, she lowered her hand at 
length and saw to her astonishment that the hoary 
Seller of Dreams had vanished and that in the 
place where he had squatted, stood another : stood, 
still as a picture painted on a temple wall. His face 
and form were like a god's; the wind of youth 
blew through the clusters of his blue-black hair. 
His eye flamed with the fire that burns and blackens 
but knows no warmth at all. 

As the maiden gazed upon the vision her breath 
came ever more quickly and her hand in agitation 
found its way to her pallid throat. And as she 
looked and looked, behold the wonder grew. 

Knowing not fear, she went toward the youth on 
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pearly, sandaled feet with outstretched arms, saying 
softly, " How beautiful thou art : indeed and thou 
art beautiful." As she advanced the frost jewels 
at her brow glistened, the moonstones of her girdle 
clashed together, and her anklets made a pleasant 
tinkle. The youth gazed into her eyes seeming not 
to heed her words, so she continued, " Stranger, 
whence comest thou and what is thy intention ? " 

Then the stranger opened his lips slowly and 
replied, "That, lovely one, the wild- footed winds 
might answer." 

With the honied cadence of his tones her heart 
burst into song and the wine of joy mounting to 
her head set her eyes a-dancing; her lips glowed, 
and she laughed aloud knowing not the reason 
why. So close had she come to her vision that the 
frost jewels were melted by the breath of the young 
mortal and stood like drops of dew upon her fore- 
head. Then his hands shot out swift as a god's to 
seize on both of hers. 

At his touch the maid leaped back as at the 
touch of fire, and she exclaimed in this first moment 
of her fearing : " Then thou art not just a — a pic- 
ture on a wall? Tell me what it is thou wilt of 
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me, for mine eyes never beheld anything half so 
beautiful." 

The stranger laughed, knowing very well the 
reason why, and going closer he held her for a 
moment's space in his two arms, breathing softly 
in her ear: "Lovely jasmine blossom, flowering 
ownerless beside a stream ! Maiden compounded of 
some strange essence pure as new-dropt snow — I 
would have of thee thy love." 

At the final word the maid broke from his em- 
brace alarmed beyond expression. " A very terrible 
old man — it seems but a moment since — told me 
that love was fashioned of the dust of dreams tossed 
up on the ocean of the night ; love, he told me, was 
a bubble doomed to perish with the dawn." 

"Queen of my life," the young man answered, 
"doubt not that facts are doomed to perish ever 
and that dreams alone endure and are eternal. Who 
denies love denies continuity itself. Do not the 
birds awake to sing its praises; the bee, does he 
not mumble to it his humble prayer? The sun in 
heaven rises to kiss the soft cheek of the hills, 
the ocean wave sighs tenderly to the listening sands, 
the gentle zephyrs are wooed to sleep in the cradling 
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branches of the trees." But this handsome stranger 
fashioned for the blowing of flattery into the ears 
of young maidens went on : " Thy fragrance, lovely 
flower, hath drawn me out of the void that I might 
breathe in thy enchantment; far have I wandered 
over trackless steeps and desert spaces to find thee 
and possess thee. Having found thee, together we 
shall weave the sunbeams into cords that by night 
I may draw down the stars from heaven for thy 
crowning. I will wrap thy life about with warmth 
and tenderness; now that I have found thee will I 
shield thee from the rough edges of events and be 
to thee the sum and substance of thy being. Other 
lips are red, but thine are redder; other steps are 
light, but thine are lighter; other voices are sweet, 
but thine is softer and more delicious; thou art 
beautiful beyond all other maids with eyes that 
dance and lips that glow. Within, thy heart is 
compounded of live embers: can such a one be 
wrapped eternally in shade?" 

Her eye searched his face as if to read the 
thoughts that lay behind his words, but listening 
was believing and with believing the battle-ax of 
prudence was destined to fall from her flaccid 
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fingers. Slowly, with radiant face, she crept into 
the embrace of his waiting arms — still asking ques- 
tions: 

" And is this a beginning or an end, wondrous 
stranger ? " 

" A beginning without an end," the young man 
answered. 

" And wilt thou always see thy way to love me ? " 

" Always ! " Night that was now falling upon 
the earth drew her purple veil closer with a smile, 
for both the truth and the falsity of these replies. 

For long he held her and the color of gladness 
mounted to her lips and sparkled in her eyes. Night 
had come to hang darkness on the world and the 
blossoming trees and vines poured out perfumes for 
their delight. They roamed among the sacred trees 
and, sitting enfolded upon the broken steps of the 
temple leading down into the water, watched the 
idle stream go by. 

With it time passed onward and as the enchanted 
days came and went the woman's mind lived ever 
in the present and in ecstasy and in ardent thoughts 
of her lover. As time passed one thing only ruffled 
the current of her smooth-gliding happiness : when- 
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ever the dawn of a new day reddened the eastern 
sky he left her and went away across the meadows 
to the cities of which she knew nothing, returning 
only when the western heavens had hung out those 
gay banners that herald the approach of night. 

The sun, she believed, was the arch-enemy to 
love, and as the dawn appeared she whispered, 
" Alas, and he must go away ! " and when the day 
was almost spent she sighed a hope that the night 
bringing him back to her might not be too long 
delayed. Through those endless hours alone in the 
daylight she could do naught but reflect upon her 
lover and thus address the image of him in her 
mind: "Light of my life, thou who hast kissed 
from my brow the hoarfrost bestowed by the cold- 
rayed moon, by thee am I possessed in every particle 
of my being. At sight of thee returning, darkness 
spreads before my eyes and fire leaps and rushes 
through my frame; at sound of thy voice do I grow 
faint and a shiver runs like a flame throughout my 
body burning like the touch of ice; a deafening 
noise booms in my ears and I know not what I do. 
Let time be destroyed that it may not drift thee 
from me : without thee all else becomes futility and 
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nothingness. Where once was emptiness joy and 
beauty are written down : thou revealest to me every 
dumb vague thought of mine. Even from afar 
my spirit trails thee like thy shadow lying in the 
dust, and I find no purpose anywhere but in await- 
ing thy return. When thou art joyous I would 
double thy joy, sun of my soul, and when thou art 
sad I would halve thy sorrow; my devotion shall 
be constant and indelible even as a purple dye." 

Time drifted onward till at last there came a 
night when, searching her lover's face with insati- 
able eyes, she saw that his mind was elsewhere and 
that he knew nothing of her proximity nor of the 
soft words she had been speaking. And when his 
thoughts came back to the body from which they 
had strayed, it was only to stab her with these 
words of disillusion: "Once this ruined temple 
seemed to me a bower of love in which thou and I 
might dwell forever; now do I see the futility of 
such a belief. Slowly has the salt died out of thy 
laughter and thy tone of gladness mocks thee. In 
the cities only is the wine of life poured out freely : 
the syrup of true happiness was never to be found 
in this lonely place/ 9 
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Growing pale and ever paler she watched him, 
and her eyes never left his face while she waited 
with shut lips and quiet hands for him to speak 
again. 

He sought to avoid her gaze though the man 
spoke boldly on : " Thy lips are red, but other lips 
are redder; thy step is light, but other steps are 
lighter; thy voice is sweet, but the voices of the 
others are sweeter and more delicious; other eyes 
than thine are set a-dancing by my proximity ; other 
hearts flame up in gladness answering back to 



mine." 
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Either thou shouldst not have come/' she told 
him, striving not to betray the horror and amaze- 
ment that flooded through her soul — " either thou 
shouldst not have come or thou shouldst not now 
go away." 

" O foolish one," he laughingly replied, " is not 
the perfume of the jasmine given that the traveler 
may be lured from a distance to pluck the flower 
and wear it for a moment in his hair ? " 

These words descending like a knife cut hope 
away as by a single stroke, and she turned to hide 
her tears— questioning, this time, the spheres for 
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that to which no answer can be given. She had 
known that the broken flower returns not to the 
branch, that fire burns not again the earth that once 
it has blackened ; now she knew that of every pair 
of lovers one only loves. 

The man turned and went his way across the 
meadows toward the road that leads to cities, and 
the woman with hands clasped across her bosom 
stood and watched him, knowing that he passed 
away with that utter passing away that leaves 
nothing whatever behind. 

Unmoving she stood for what seemed an eternity 
listening to the echo of her lost happiness, then with 
sudden motion she dragged her hair back with both 
hands and gave a cry that resounded through the 
earth and heavens: "Now am I indeed a bubble 
tossed out upon the ocean of the world." Falling 
to her knees with gaze still fixed on that point in 
the distance which had last revealed her lover, she 
raised her arms above her head and fell forward 
with lips to the earth, mumbling, " My lord ! My 
lord! My life!" And she lay there making no 
further sound nor movement. 

Time sifted slowly like sand through the hour- 
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glass of eternity, though none there were to take 
account of time, and as the sun, nearing the western 
hills, lost his brilliance there came a voice wildly 
calling upon her whose name signified the glamour 
on a shady pool. 

"Arise!" urged the elder sister, lifting from 
the ground the face of the younger and pressing 
back the tumbled locks that lay across her fore- 
head — "Arise! Thou hast been sleeping in the 
sun, and that is indeed dangerous. Come, we will 
go back together to the cool regions of pure light." 

Sitting now upon the ground and staring with 
dazed vision the younger wiped the tears away with 
her bare hands, not knowing why she wept. " My 
wings, where are my beautiful, lost wings? Oh, I 
remember — a very old and ugly man — a very ter- 
rible old man — he bought them from me for a 
dream — nothing but a dream — and — how can I 
fly without my precious wings ? " 

" Thou art dreaming still," said she whose name 
meant the flash of light on swift waters, pointing to 
a patch of shadow beneath the rosebush, " they are 
there and have only fallen from the branch." She 
went and fetched them and fastened them in place, 
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lifting her crouching sister till she stood uncertainly 
upon her feet. 

They clasped hands and began to rise, slowly 
at first, then faster, upward, onward, until in the 
high air they looked across the world as easily as 
one looks across the circumference of a wheel lying 
on the ground. Celestial flowers came falling down 
like rain about them, celestial perfumes filled the 
atmosphere. 

The earth below was growing small and ever 
smaller as the awakened dreamer looked ; gradually 
it dwindled to a dot on the dark-blue wall of infini- 
tude — a dot that is destined to be blown away by 
the gods like smoke. 

The sky-maiden began to sing, but her song never 
reached the world from which she had risen: "I 
mount! I fly! Oh, the joy! Oh, the delight! 
By the high air am I upborne; the clouds stretch 
forth their misty arms; the stars are beckoning. 
Farewell, O earth! Farewell, O thou Vendor of 
marvelous dreams whose stock shall serve to keep 
the world's heart from growing old! Farewell! 
Henceforward thou art to me but the faint echo of 
a half-forgotten dream." 



THE WONDER-BUBBLE OF THE WORLD 

Aeons ago in one of the first stages of the world, 
four youths out of four tribes roamed idly in a 
forest that was worthy to be a playground of the 
gods. And when they would they sported together 
and when they would they roamed apart. Now, 
it happened at noonday that one of the youths, sit- 
ting alone under a tree and casting about in his 
mind for a pastime, took a piece of wood and began 
cutting and carving so earnestly that by evening 
he had sculptured a form like unto his own and 
yet different. But when his work was finished the 
youth cared nothing for the image that he had 
made and went away leaving it under the tree. 

Next day the second youth, roaming alone 
through the forest, discovered the form that the 
first had fashioned out of wood and, finding it very 
beautiful, he set to work painting it bravely in the 
five colors. Thus by evening the image had been 
clothed in the five hues of nature ; again the youth 
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cared nothing for the work when it was finished and 
went away forgetting what he had done. 

Another day the third youth came near to the 
tree under which the image stood and he was sigh- 
ing to himself, " How is the time weary wandering 
here alone." Then he turned and saw the beautiful 
form tinted so bravely in all the lovely colors, and 
he went over and began to talk to it. All day he 
talked and patiently instructed, so that by evening 
the creature had become proficient in the art of 
speech. So swiftly did she learn that by sundown 
the third youth went his way stopping both his 
ears and crying, "How doth the image babble, 
never waiting to take breath nor ever for a moment 
entering into contemplation." Going swiftly away 
he soon forgot the image he had so patiently in- 
structed and endowed with the power of articula- 
tion. 

Now, the last of the four youths who roamed idly 
through these pleasant groves made cool by canopies 
of vines and creepers, came one day near to the 
tree under which the image stood that had been 
carved and tinted and given speech — and behold! 
the creature hailed him. So he went over nearer 
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and found her both beautiful and silver-tongued, 
and they entered into conversation. Throughout 
the remaining hours of that day he set himself to 
acquainting her with the art of dulcet movement 
and gracious behavior — such creatures need no 
instruction in the ways of enchantment! — and so, 
when evening came, the youth found he could not 
go away. He remained and, knowing that she had 
no name, he called her Woman. 

For days thereafter they wandered together 
through the forest, each day an hour, each hour a 
moment. Through his proximity she gained in wit 
and understanding, and soon the youth knew that 
he could never go away leaving her alone in the 
forest as the other three had done. 

But a day came when his friends encountered 
them, and he who had fashioned the image out of 
wood, seeing that she was wondrously endowed, 
raised his voice and declared that she was his by 
right of invention, for had he not given her form 
and — what good were lovely tints and speech and 
witchery to her who had no substance ? 

After a time the second youth came up and found 
the woman so beautiful that he cried: "She is 
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mine, for I painted her in the five brave colors 
who had been but a stick of wood, — and of what 
use were speech and motion and understanding 
without colors fair to the eye of the beholder? " 

As the dispute continued, the third youth came 
and expressed in loud tones the belief that she was 
his since he had found her, a thing but of painted 
wood. Without speech how could she have hailed 
him who now proclaimed by silence that she was 
his property? 

So the three quarreled, first one prevailing and 
then the other, the fourth standing by and taking no 
part in the discussion. And all the while the woman 
listened in delighted silence that so her sorcery had 
reduced them to the last extremity. 

At length, seeing no end to the dispute, he who 
had taught her grace and understanding and when 
his work was done had not gone away and left 
her, turned to her and said, " Woman, which of the 
four will you choose to be your husband ? " 

Elated with the joy of conquest— each of the 
youths was both handsome and well-endowed — the 
creature became more beautiful even than she had 
been before. To the side of each she went in turn 
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with that dulcet movement of the body so irre- 
sistible to the beholder and with grace and loveli- 
ness in every motion of the lips and hands she told 
him there was much to be said in favor of taking 
him to be her husband. One had given her form : 
was he not then like a father to whom she owed 
unquestioning obedience? One had given her the 
hues of life : was he not to be regarded as a mother 
to whose wishes she owed compliance? One had 
patiently instructed her in the art of expression 
by the lips : was he, then, not her teacher to whom 
shp owed abject devotion? The last, to be sure, 
had loved her and given her many things and to 
him she owed, no doubt, the gratitude of a wife, 
yet — when one was so heavily endowed with powers 
of attraction who could settle the question of irre- 
vocable ownership save only the gods! 

All knew the quarter which was the abode of 
the deities, so, agreeing at last among themselves, 
they set out together toward a sacred, snow-capped 
mountain, and they climbed and went on climbing 
till they had reached the topmost pinnacle of the 
sky. Looking off from these great heights they 
beheld the circle of the world's horizon on which 
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the sky rested, far beyond those four corners of 
the earth which are surrounded by the sea. 

Soon were they all in the presence of the chief 
among the gods appointed to preside over the 
destinies of men, and each offered reverential salu- 
tations, joining the hands respectfully and bending 
the body. 

"Hail to thee!" they cried, "chief among the 
gods, eye and refuge of mortals without whom all 
prudence is vain and all wisdom folly ! " 

Cross-legged on his seat of law the god sat and 
the light clove to his garments upon which no dust 
had ever rested and from whose folds gleamed 
forth flashes of the supernal fire that lights up dark 
places in men's souls. No furrow of age was on 
his brow and his eyes sent forth beams of six-hued 
rays varied like the lighting of gems ; his skin was 
clear and exceeding bright and the words that 
issued from his lips were sure and could not fail, 
were certain as death to mortals or as the roar 
of the lion as he leaves his den. 

For, be it known, the gods who preside over the 
world have listened for an inconceivable number 
of years to what men have to say: have listened 
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with undivided attention and subtile wit, though 
knowing all from the beginning. They know what 
life is, what are its characteristics, and what is the 
point thereof. Be it comprehended also that none 
but the Unknown Knower dwelling beyond the 
darkness can fully know the end from the begin- 
ning, that Unseen Seer who is father to the gods. 

The great one listened attentively to the story 
the four youths out of the four tribes had to tell 
and forthwith entered into meditation, showing no 
mortal sign until the royal chariot wheel of truth 
had been set firmly rolling. 

After much time he spoke to those assembled in 
these words: "Upon the terrace of enlightment 
have I been pursuing the light that is shed alone 
by that Golden Person who arose in the beginning 
and whose appearance antedates the creation of the 
gods; He who is both Creator and Destroyer, who 
looks from beyond the darkness, who is the taste 
in water, the fragrant smell of the earth, the reful- 
gence of fire, the discernment in the discerning, the 
glory of the glorious, and upon whom all are 
woven like numbers of pearls upon a thread. 
Through Him alone is the firmament strong, earth 
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firmly planted, highest heaven supported, and the 
clouds distributed and measured out." 

To the four youths he continued thus : " As the 
ocean swells toward the moon in the dimness of 
night so is the blind heart of youth drawn by the 
beauty of woman, heeding not and staying not to 
ask wherefor. Because youth perceives the truth 
as little as the spoon perceives the taste of soup, 
the delusions of sense which exclude heaven and 
occasion infamy overcome and threaten to destroy 
him. As when a string of blind men are clinging 
one to the other, neither can the foremost see, nor 
can the middle one see, nor can the hindmost see, 
just even so is the talk of your lips foolish talk. 
The foremost sees not, nor the hindmost, nor those 
between, and your talk turns out to be ridiculous, 
mere words, a vain and empty thing." 

To the first youth, who had given the woman 
form, the god said, " Begone ! ", and to the second, 
who had painted her in the five hues of nature, he 
said, " Begone ! ", and the third, who had endowed 
her with speech, he commanded to depart and re- 
turn no more. Each of the three who claimed to 
have invented the woman was but a tool in the 
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hand of destiny fashioning her for the delight of 
man and his undoing. So the three youths had no 
choice but to obey the god, and they went forth 
from that place and returned no more. 

When they had vanished out of sight the husband 
and the wife stood alone before the seat of law, 
dumb with wonder and amazement, bending their 
bodies and waiting for the god to speak further. 

"Be it known henceforth that mortals cannot 
stand, walk, glide softly along, nor hide in dark 
recesses, nor lurk in secret cells, but the most hidden 
of their thoughts is known fully to the gods; so 
has it ever been since the gods were appointed to 
be mediators between earth and heaven." 

To the man he continued : " In sooth would it turn 
out that not thy talk alone is ridiculous, for thou 
art like a man who, coming to a river full of water 
even to the brim and having business on the other 
side and wanting to cross over, stands and invokes 
the other shore, crying, ' Come hither, further bank ! 
Come over to this side ! ' 

"Know this truly, that when out of the solid 
substances the Creator had created man he forth- 
with demanded that a companion be given him like 
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unto himself and yet different. And the Creator 
turning back to His work, and finding that there 
were no solid substances left took the curves of 
the creepers and the clinging of their tendrils, the 
slenderness of reeds, the trembling of grass, the 
glances of deer, the gaiety of sunbeams, the weep- 
ing of clouds, the fickleness of winds, the timidity 
of birds, the softness of flowers, the sweetness of 
honey, the cruelty of the panther, the chattering 
of jays, the warmth of light and the coldness of 
snow, and compounding together all these qualities 
made woman and gave her to man. Thus it is that 
woman hath no soul." 

The two standing in the presence of the wisest 
of the gods hung their heads, and the man mur- 
mured, " None the less, she is beautiful." 

"In irony and for punishment to man for his 
demanding more than had already been given," 
spoke on the lofty one, "the Creator gave him a 
companion distracting to the mind. For truly hath 
she the vanity of the peacock and the humility of the 
wren; the levity of children and the gravity of the 
ascetic; the silence of the hills and the loquacity 
of waterfalls; the inconstancy of tides and the 
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stability of light; the effrontery of harlots and the 
prudery of saints: in irony was she created and 
thus does she believe her husband to be the most 
accomplished of mortals and all other men un- 
worthy of a glance from her half-shut eye, at the 
same time bestowing that glance full of meaning 
and intention." 

Turning to the man, he asked : " Do you compre- 
hend the warning? Will you leave her in this 
high place or will you take her with you to the 
lowlands ? " 

"Eye of the world," answered the man boldly, 
" I would take her with me, for I find this woman 
very beautiful." 

" None the less," the god warned further, " hers 
is that peculiar beauty that is the mirage of the 
soul which hath no reality." 

" I would not go away alone," the man insisted, 
blinded by arrogance and passion. 

"Then take her," said the god, "and go thy 
way." 

So the man and the woman made their way 
together down the mountain side, and the god 
watched their progress until they had become dark 
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specks against a field of white and vanished from 
his view. 

The god was full of thought, for he knew that 
soon they would return. He knew that of all 
created things two only need not to seek their 
prey, but sit quietly while it rushes to destruction 
in their toils : and one is the spider and other woman. 

Unheeded has this knowledge been handed down 
the ages by the gods with silent laughter. 

The two went back to the forest beautiful and 
pleasant from which they had set forth in quest 
of knowledge and understanding, and at first they 
took no thought but for one another. Her voice 
was music to his ear and her coquetry bound him 
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in the golden web of her enchantment so that his 
attention never wandered. For days they roamed 
together thinking but of each other, talking of each 
other as lovers do, watching idly the monkeys climb- 
ing among the branches and the gaudy parrots with 
red eyes, flitting, whose beaks were tipped with the 
color of sunlight and whose wings were as frivolous 
and flickering as the hours these two were spending 
in each other's company. 
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But as time went forward the three youths, idle 
as they, finding time very heavy, came often and 
worshiped at the feet of the woman who was so 
beautiful she might have turned even a holy ascetic 
from his penance. 

Soon her husband grew jealous and accused her, 
for passion fills its victims with fears that are ab- 
surd and their eyes with phantoms that do not exist. 
But the woman's heart was adamant to his re- 
proaches and her will unbending as she cried out: 
"Fool! who comprehends least of all what lies 
straight before him; dullness fills thine eyes with 
visions born of the suspicions in thy soul. I shud- 
der at the thought of such a fool as my husband." 
Then she burst from bitter laughter into tears and 
added, " With thee alone in the forest I would die 
like a tree in a salty soil for lack of nourishment." 

Now the man had a heart not prone to recognize 
defeat, and he stood waiting till the tempest of her 
tears had subsided, but finding her even then both 
stubborn and intractable he flew into a fury and 
seized her by the wrist, half dragging, half leading 
her toward the mountain of the gods. Trees flew 
by like frightened shadows as they sped toward the 
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mountain's base, and then for hours they toiled 
slowly upward. 

The best among the gods sat thoughtfully upon 
his seat of law and watched their progress up 
through the wilderness of white. 

When they had come to the place the man loosed 
the woman's hand and fell down at the feet of 
the deity, gasping forth these words : " Indeed and 
have I been injured and provoked, have I been 
betrayed by the beauty of this creature without 
soul, and she hath made shipwreck of my life. As 
thou hast said, she is fickle and hollow as the stalk 
of the bamboo. Strength have I, but I cannot 
conquer; skill, but it boots nothing; powers of argu- 
ment to which her ears are sealed. My soul 
hungers for companionship, and starves; pearls 
have I and precious gems, and they alone enchant 
her; all, all have I given in order to bind her to 
myself — and, behold ! she makes my life miserable. 
This woman bestows all her smiles upon others, she 
chatters incessantly, teases me beyond endurance, 
takes up all my attention, cries at nothing." 

Then the god's eyes became full of a dusky luster, 
and the man concluded: "As thou say'st, O best 
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of the gods, women are but the fetters of men's 
souls, created in a mood of irony and given as a 
punishment for greed. I have come to beseech thee 
to take this woman back again." 

At this the god was wroth, though he gave no 
mortal sign for the time that his unblenching eye 
saw nothing in the outer world. He was looking 
with the inner eye of divination into the past, the 
present, and the time to come. 

" Learn," he said at last, " that the love of man 
for woman or the love of woman for man must be 
a triple cord; it speaks through the body, it speaks 
through the mind, it speaks through the soul, else 
the pressure of the world snaps the cord of love 
asunder and it exists no more. The wise, by con- 
templation, strive for wisdom and gain at last 
humility. Go thy way alone." 

Hearing this, the woman clapped her hands to- 
gether till her bangles rang, and she stamped her 
little foot till it left a. red print in the snow, being 
freshly stained with lac, and she cried aloud so that 
her voice echoed through the sky as she saw the man 
depart; the jewels at her waist glittered as if in 
envy of the glitter in that woman's eye and, as 
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neither the man nor the god turned their heads to 
look at her, she threw herself upon the snow, dis- 
heveled her hair, and wept, stretching forth her 
arms and rolling to and fro. 

The man went back to the forest and took up his 
abode in a deserted hut beside a lotus pool that 
typified both the ruin of his life and his need of 
reflection. 

In bitterness he said to himself: "Fool that I 
was! — the woman spoke truly sometimes. Now 
that I have discovered youth to be a blunder I am 
full aware that my rising sun is setting and soon 
will it be night for me. Fool! that I should 
believe one soulless creature to be better than 
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another! Is not the whole world filled to the brim 
with creatures who have cruel eyes? — and yet, at 
times were hers not soft as the petals of the lotus 
buds at evening? How can one enjoy repose except 
in solitude when one must deal with such a sex as 
hers? good or bad, either way, they ruffle and 
destroy the peace of men." 

The hours of sleep are long to him who lies 
awake ; and all night he tossed on his bed of leaves, 
divided between soft recollection and tormenting 
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grief. At dawn he rose and went out to see the 
sun flooding with gold the floor of the eastern sky, 
then, looking down into the pool, prepared himself 
to mourn throughout the day, while at the same 
time giving thanks that the Eternal Giver had 
prepared a remedy for everything, even snake-bite 
and the certain cure of solitude for him who had 
been bitten by a woman's beauty. What freedom 
could there be, he asked, for a man who had become 
entangled in the noose of a woman's hair, and what 
peace for the soul of him who had been pierced by 
the archery of her poisoned eyes ? — and yet, though 
eyes are but eyes, hers would with their irresistible 
invitation corrupt a hermit in his cell. 

When night came again he went to toss upon his 
bed of leaves, torn between recollection of the 
woman and the memory of his grief, and at dawn 
he went forth from the hut to wander up and down 
beside the reflecting waters of the lotus pool. Azure 
butterflies floated in the air and swans on the still 
water's surface stooped now and then to nibble at 
the lotus roots. Though the man's head was heavy 
his heart was light, for had not the intolerable 
burden of the woman been lifted? Flowers spring- 
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ing from the ground about him shook off their dim 
languor and tried to cheer him; they raised their 
dewy faces and began to laugh with delight. But 
this only served to remind him of the soul-deluding 
melody of the woman's laughter, and he sank to the 
ground groaning, "Now am I indeed a victim of 
fatality, for I cannot live with the creature that was 
given me, nor can I live without her." He beat his 
breast for sorrow, believing that truly the lamp 
of his life was about to be extinguished and his 
existence recorded as in vain. 

Each blade of grass became a tongue to sing her 
praises and that night he fell asleep and dreamed 
of a smile that sat like sunlight on a woman's lips, 
a skin soft as flower petals and a voice sweet as 
honey in the comb. Under the pressure of these 
circumstances the man's body awoke and his mind 
awoke and, before the stars like thieves had made 
off in the company of night, he rose from his bed 
and went out and sat beside the pool. And behold ! 
the soul of the man fell thus to dreaming : " How 
and from what springs the universe ? Who knows ? 
Who can declare? Have I existed in the ages that 
are past? Having been what, what did I become? 
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Being what I am, what shall I become in the ages 
that are to be? And the woman given unto me, 
who hath no soul ! In this world which is a thorny 
jungle and a wilderness, whither will she go, being 
but a child ? Yet, not a child nor an adult, sharing 
as she does the qualities of both and possessing a 
third which belongs to woman only! She is like 
both the dawn and the twilight, partaking of the 
beauties of each; poised between day and night, 
knowing not the stability of the sun's progress 
through the heavens nor the silent majesty of night. 
She is like the flowers, but yet is their superior in 
that she is possessed of speech and motion and with 
sweet words can run to greet one upon nimble feet 
that seem themselves to be rejoicing." . 

Then the past, rising out of the dark, spread a 
picture before his mind, and her voice, re-echoing 
through the halls of memory, was sweet and ever 
sweeter, hanging upon the ear and mixing with the 
silence of the wood until it had taken prisoner his 
listening soul. 

"Grievous is the lot," he cried, "of him who 
dwells alone ! So many days since I beheld her, so 
many days quite lost! With her when I departed 
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remained a fragment of what made youth and hope 
and happiness to flare within me. Sweet would be 
the touch of that woman who was my wife — and 
yet — have the gods not given warning? — the crea- 
ture hath no soul. 

"Desire is but the primal germ of mind, mind 
of soul, and in due time will a soul be given. I 
will go back and fetch the woman. It is true that 
the gods, whose words are sure as that a clod 
thrown into the air will return to earth again, are 
themselves subsequent to that Golden Child who 
arose in the beginning and from whom all life 
issues as from an overflowing jar, and by whom 
mind, breath, and name are comprehended. That 
Supreme Person who speaks from beyond the dark- 
ness, He it is who alone sees the end from the 
beginning. 

"I will go to the mountain top and fetch back 
the woman He hath given as a child to its father." 

Prostrate before the seat of law on which sat 
cross-legged the chief of all the gods, the man be- 
sought him, saying, " Hail, mouthpiece of all the 
ages, knower of the world, I am thy disciple; 
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instruct me how the woman may be given a soul." 
" Now hast thou ceased to be a fool," exclaimed 
the god, "and having ended thy eating of poppy, 
thou must be taught the way to cross the stream 
of life to the further bank — and to guide the woman. 
" Since youth is a blunder, manhood must be a 
struggle. By exertion only is the river crossed ; the 
idle strive for nothing and are shorn like a lamp 
of its crown of rays and are extinguished ; the wise 
by action strive for wisdom and gain at last 
humility. He who does what is proper takes the 
yoke upon him and exerts himself unceasingly. 
Ecstasy breaks down that fiber out of which the 
human frame is builded up. Wrath alone is born 
from the quality of passion; it is ravenous and like 
a fire unstable; it is foe to all the world, since it 
destroys knowledge and counteracts experience, 
enveloping both as smoke the fire until youth goes 
to ruin like a broken cloud. 

" Dawn comes to call forth myriads of prostrate 
sleepers as from death, it causes the birds to flutter 
from their nests and rouses men to fly with busy 
feet to their appointed tasks. Happiness is not 
for him whose hands are empty and whose mind is 
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not steadfast, who is deluded and filled with mis- 
givings; happiness is for him alone into whom all 
objects of desire enter as waters enter the ocean, 
which, though replenished, still keeps its position 
unmoved. Without tranquillity there can be no 
happiness." 

These words poured from the lips of the god 
like liquid fire, and the man listening and being 
filled with amazement his hair stood on end. With 
bended body and joined hands he spoke thus: 
" Great one, now is it known to thy disciple that 
that happiness alone may be called good in which 
one is pleased after repetition of enjoyment. That 
happiness is called passionate which flows from 
contact between the senses and their object ; at first 
it is like nectar and in the long run poison. That 
happiness may be described as dark which arises 
from sleep, laziness, heedlessness ; which deludes the 
self both at first and in its consequences." 

Much pleased with the thoughts the man had 
uttered the god turned toward the woman. " Know 
thyself," he said to her, " for an instrument that 
when played upon gives forth sweet sound and 
pleasant, both charming and intoxicating. Learn 
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this, that mind is better than speech, that will is 
better than mind, and that capacity for feeling is 
better than either will or mind, 

"The crested bird with the blue neck cannot 
attain the swiftness of the swan. Look to thy 
husband! Be affable, affectionate, conversible, 
cheerful; remember that she who follows after the 
ease of softness and the ease of sloth and inclines 
not to exertion, her will pain follow as truly as the 
wheel follows the foot of the ox that draws the 
cart." 

Hearing these words, the man and the woman 
measured them carefully as one filling a golden 
goblet with costly essence, and the voice of the 
god continued, "Love is not for ecstasy nor for 
intoxication, not for parade, not for conquest; 
love is the heaven of life and its ultimate mean- 
ing, and it resembles a bird floating high up in the 
inaccessible serenity of the blue." 

At this point the god's eye, that had sent forth 
beams of light varied like the lighting of gems, 
grew dark as he turned to the other gods there 
assembled: "Now for once will the wise become 
imprudent, exceeding all authority, usurping the 
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power of the Unheard Speaker whose voice sounds 
from beyond the darkness." Then the mighty one 
stepped down from his seat of law, breathed fire 
into the nostrils of the woman, and touched with 
his lips her forehead and her hands, saying : " Be- 
hold ! In this manner do I bestow upon woman the 
priceless gift of soul." Then a great shout of 
victory went up from the throats of all the lesser 
gods, resounding through the upper air, and forth- 
with the earth rocked and trembled and was shaken 
violently. 

Their chief then said : " He speaks who lives far 
beyond the darkness, the Unknown Knower speaks, 
who, like a brilliant steed, bears all things onward 
as He wills. The earth, it is well known, is estab- 
lished upon water, the water upon wind, and the 
wind rests upon space; at such times as His voice 
is raised the mighty winds blow, the waters are 
shaken by the mighty winds, and the earth quakes 
upon its foundations." 

And the man and the woman, feeling all these 
wonders, were thrilled in every part and a five- 
fold joy took possession of the soul of the one and 
the other. 
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" Go forth," the god admonished, " remember- 
ing that as a fisherman might observe a fish in the 
water, Death is observing thee. Without misgivings 
and with all delusion fallen away, go forth and be 
intent upon the welfare of all beings." 

The man raised his face to the god and asked in 
all humility, " Grant I may take this woman with 
me, that I may cherish and uphold her until the 
hour of death." 

Hearing his words, the woman fell down at 
the feet of the man, for now where there had been 
selfish pride his name was written ; and where there 
had been dreams of unknown bliss there was the 
music of his voice bidding her to tasks that were 
no tasks at all. And she pleaded with him, knowing 
there is no sorrow but fancy weaves it and that 
most ills are cured by zeal and laughter : " Comrade, 
let me put my hand in thine, and we will strive 
together. Feed and shelter me, and I will give 
thee food and shelter in return ; love me, and I will 
cast my beauty at thy feet. Henceforward we shall 
study one another and learn to be reciprocally strong 
and brave and pure. Then through our mutual 
sympathy and interchange of service and our joint 
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labor will that marvelous thread of love that weaves 
the universe together remain unbroken in our 
hands." 

Well pleased, the god addressed them both 
together as two beings equal to each other, yet 
different: " Go forth and embrace the life of happi- 
ness, and being faithful thou wilt acquire the virtues 
of truth and justice and liberality, and such a one 
hath not fear and doth not grieve in passing away 
from the world. Plow, sow; and having plowed 
and sown, eat. Become a garment for the naked ; 
a tank for the thirsty; a leech for the sick; a lamp 
to those wrapped in darkness; a boat to all who 
would ferry across the stream of life to the further 
shore." 

Together they turned and went away from the 
god's dwelling down the mountain, knowing that 
they had attained to that wisdom without which 
mortals fly to and fro like bats in the night fright- 
ened by the swift approach of dawn. 

" From now onward," the god murmured to him- 
self with a slight smile, as they disappeared in the 
direction of the valleys, " these two will plow and 
sow, and having plowed and sown will reap; and 
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the children who live after them will plow and sow; 
and having plowed and sown will eat the fruit of 
their plowing. Neither this man, nor this woman, 
nor their seed after them will find it needful to 
climb the mountain side in order to gain wisdom 
and understanding of the gods." 



4 



MIRAGE IN THE DESERT 

It was long ago in a land of golden wastes and 
sunset glory, of star-strewn nights and aureate 
dawns; a land of silent meditation where all things 
are credible and history is but a fond romance; 
a land, in short, where the manifest at any time 
becomes less substantial than the shadow of a 
dream. 

Long ago in that far-off land a certain merchant 
of high repute left his family and went away with 
other merchants to trade in a remote country. For 
many days the caravan traveled over the hot sand 
of the desert, until it happened one noonday as his 
camel with slow tread bore him over the sandy 
wastes, that the certain merchant fell to dreaming. 
He never knew how long that withdrawal from 
the natural world had lasted, but when he woke 
from the dream his brother travelers had passed 
out of sight beneath the encircling rim of the desert, 
and he knew not what direction they had taken. 
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Feeling sure that they would return soon to find 
him, for he was the master merchant among them, 
he encamped for the night without apprehension, 
and, lying down upon the mats that he had spread, 
slept soundly through the hours of dark. At break 
of day he rose, robed himself, mounted, and from 
the camel's back scanned the desert's unhindered 
line of distance. At first not the tiniest speck was 
visible on the edge of the golden plate under its 
blue cover in the center of which he stood. At 
this he wondered, for he was a great man among 
his people. Presently, with eyes shaded from the 
glare of the sun, he discovered the towers and 
minarets of a wonderful city whose roof-tops 
glowed with the pale luster of pearls and before 
the gates of which was a lake pure and limpid as 
the heavens overhead. The merchant sat erect, 
smoothed sleep from his bewildered eyes, and 
recognized that city of supernal beauty; thereafter 
his soul was ablaze completely with the desire to 
reach it and to taste the nectar of those waters 
that lay at the city gates. 

So he urged on his camel, and all day he sped 
away over the sand toward the distant city till as 
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the day waned he lost the vision and lay down 
spent and weary but impatient for another day 
in which to pursue his purpose. And the next day 
he followed the same course, and as the sun dipped 
toward the horizon he again lost sight of his vision, 
yet he seemed no nearer the goal of his ambition 
than he had been at the starting. Next morning, 
refreshed by sleep and the sight of the pearly city 
glowing in the silver light of the day's breaking, 
he started again riding swiftly toward it, saying 
to himself : " This is a most wonderful thing that 
my eyes behold. If ever I reach that lovely city 
and slake my thirst at those limpid waters, I am 
sure that I shall never thirst again." 

Before much time had passed his merchant 
friends sought him out; and when they heard his 
determination to remain in the desert trying each 
day to get nearer to his glorious goal, they said to 
him : " Sir, this is delusion, this is madness. The 
sun of the desert has afflicted you ; come back with 
us, and you will soon forget your foolish purpose 
to journey ever toward a city which is not there." 

The merchant replied, "No, I cannot go back 
with you, for the pursuit of the heavenly city is 
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more to me than all the ties and all the wealth of 
that region of shifting shadows in which you 
dwell." 

And not being able to persuade him they went 
away and left him once more alone in the desert. 

The next day and the next he rose early and gave 
chase far into the desert till, as the day waned, the 
vision failed ; each night his courage sank and each 
morning it rose again and he mounted and rode 
onward toward the elusive towers and minarets and 
the blue, limpid waters. Though his efforts brought 
him no nearer, the longer he pursued the greater 
the yearning grew to slake his thirst at the waters 
of the pure lake that lay at the portals of the city. 
Thus gladly he pressed onward. 

At night the bright stars rained down their light 
as if to cheer him and when the day came with its 
limitless promise and wonder he heard in the sun- 
light the laughter of the gods and rode forth in 
exultation, saying to himself, "What worth, could 
life be to me if it were not in very fact a never- 
ending movement toward a glorious goal ? " 

m 

And his heart sang within him, for the name of 
that city is Reality. 
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After many months his camel died, and for long 
the merchant encamped in an oasis of the desert, 
sick at heart that until he could purchase another 
from a passing caravan he must see but not give 
chase to the far-off city of his dream. While he 
sat alone day after day and purposeless in the center 
of that golden waste, the vision beckoned, but he 
could not follow. In the shadow of the fronded 
palms he often lost sight of his beloved city for 
hours at a time, but never for an instant did he 
lose the desire to pursue it in the direction in which 
it had last been seen. 

A day came at length when his father found 
him there in the oasis of the desert ; and his father 
was old and stern and carried always with him an 
air of authority. When he was seated on a mat 
which his son had spread upon the ground the old 
merchant began sharply: "What is this, my son, 
that you are doing ? " And again : " By what mad- 
ness are you smitten that you leave property, 
parents, wife, and little son to come into the desert 
thus and live in solitude ? " 

" I am never lonely," replied the younger mer- 
chant meekly. 
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" You take a ghost-thought for your spouse." 

" But her name is Reality." 

" Know you not your city is merely a vision ? " 
the father cried with rising anger. 

" — merely a vision," echoed the son, and bowed 
his head. 

"You see nothing; nothing is to be seen." 

"Thy words are but breath to me contrasted 
with the testimony of my own eyes. Daily I behold 
the golden minarets and blue waters of that city." 

" It is delusion." 

"How can it be delusion when each dawn I 
have risen in gladness and gone onward toward its 
thirst-quenching waters ? " 

" It is not there." 

" Then how can I see it ? Explain that to me." 

At this the father rose to his feet with wrath 
burning in his deep-set eyes, and he said in a voice 
that shook with emotion: "You fool! It is the 
mirage." 

" So be it," said the son gently, " and its name 
is ?" 
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Illusion — vapor — dream." 

So be it," said the son once more. 
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" My child," the father groaned, his anger dying 
down within him, "thou art mad; the desert sun 
hath made thee mad. There are no minarets and 
pearly roof-tops; there is no city and there is no 
water." 

Then the son rose also from the place where 
he had been seated, and he spoke, measuring his 
words slowly: "Father, here in the desert I live. 
I never lived before. Nothing is real to me now 
except the beautiful city so far away and beyond 
my reach; all else is dream, a dream from which — 
being very old, my father — thou wilt soon awake." 

The old man's look grew suddenly tender and 
his eye grew moist as he shook his head in doubt. 

"Soon thou must bid farewell to the shifting 
shadow-world," the younger man continued ; " soon 
the body's master will wake, stand erect, and walk 
forth from its house of clay. Thereafter thou wilt 
know, my father, the real from its reflection." 

The desert sun was very hot; the old merchant 
felt a moment of bewilderment, and sweeping a 
hand across his brow murmured, " In this hour I 
know not if thou or I be mad." 

" Soon thou wilt know," 
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" My old eyes are dim ; I cannot trust their revela- 
tion." 

" My wife is still young ; send her to me here." 

" She weeps for thy absence, but she will not 
remain with thee in the desert." 

" Send her to me ; perhaps I may persuade her." 

" I will send her." And the old man went away 
and left the younger man alone. 

Soon his wife sought him out where he was 
still encamped in the oasis, and she came unwill- 
ingly, ruefully, knowing what he was about to ask. 
Her anklets made no merry tinkle as she ap- 
proached. Seated on the ground facing her hus- 
band her black, silky hair streamed down and lay 
in a shining mass about her, a silken tunic of pale 
amber fell from her shoulders, her red lips were 
pouting and tremulous, and on her long lashes there 
gleamed tears that would not fall. 

"Thou comest faint and weary," he observed 
not unkindly, "and the rose hue in thy cheek is 
fading before its time. The world's pleasures are 
salt water to the thirsty; they but mock at one's 
desire. Remain with me here, and together we 
yrill pursue Reality." 
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The woman shook her head with downcast eyes, 
" I cannot, my husband, for the desert calls me not." 

"Not the desert," — he pointed the direction in 
which the city lay — "behold, the light of that 
vision makes all things new." 

" I see naught," she answered, " thy city is but 
vapor; it is the mirage." 

"Thou seest naught; therefore naught is there 
to see! Why sweep with narrow gaze the rim 
of the golden platter we call the world and say that 
nothing exists beyond it? Are there not ever rims 
beyond rims, horizons beyond horizons ? Are there 
not stars beyond the remotest we can see? Why 
dwarf the world to thy tiny sight and deny the 
rest? Can we see great deeds, are great thoughts 
made visible? Yet these things not only live, they 
cannot die. Have we not senses we do not share 
with the brute creation? Have we not other eyes 
than the insect eyes of the body? Have we not 
wings with which to soar if we but unfold them? 
Look again ! " And he pointed where the city 
lay faintly visible far away in the pale air. 

The young wife rose up then and struck her 
forehead, saying, " I cannot be sure if what I see 
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be seen; if what I see be real or only a picture in 
the air that will soon vanish." 

" Believe me ! What thou seest is Reality. 
Pursue it but for a day and the strains of the 
cunning piper enticing to the perpetual circle of 
the dance will no longer sound for thee; the whirl 
of the shadow-chasers will no longer lure thee; 
desire for the world's pleasures will roll away 
like dewdrops from the lotus leaf, leaving no 
trace." 

" I cannot stay. I must go back and care for 
the wealth thou leavest, or our son in time will have 
no substance, and he who hath no substance hath 
no delight." 

" He who hath substance, star of my heart, hath 
care with substance, for substance is the cause 
of care. Mount and ride with me toward the 
Eternal, and thou shalt be freed as a bird from 
the net." 

" Solitude repels me, my pulses would throb ever 
with a longing for more full delight." 

" They would be stilled by the limitless promise 
and wonder." 

" That I do not know, but I know the desert is 
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lonely. Am I not still young? Am I not still 
beautiful?" 

" Still young, still beautiful," murmured the 
mirage-hunter dreamily. " Thou art the very salt 
of me, my lovely one ; thou art the pearl within my 
shell." 

"Come back with me to the world; thou wilt 
soon forget the desert." And her voice was low 
and sweet like the echo of the waves. 

"Ah, no, I cannot stop the march of destiny; 
once seen the city cannot be forgotten ; that part of 
me which has died cannot be resumed." 

" Is love nothing to thee, then ? " 

"Love sets men free; passion is a devouring 
flame that kindles not light nor heat, it hath no 
warmth at all." 

"Thou knowest not love." Turning to leave 
him, she glanced back scornfully and added, " Thou 
slightest me, the substance, for a picture, nothing 
but a picture in the air." 

" I cannot be thy captive," the man returned in 
the extremity of grief. " Passion should be love's 
minister, not its master. I cannot go back with 
thee to the world." 
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" How could I dwell with thee in a desert when 
it is plain thou hast never loved me ! " She looked 
about her in disgust. "The heaven of life thou 
leavest aside for this. I go from thee; I shall 
return no more. Once thou wast glad and young 
and nimble and ardent as a god — now the desert 
sun hath made thee mad." 

And she went away in scorn, and he never saw 
her face again. 

All night the mirage-hunter lay face downward 
on the sand, moaning in his agony : " Oh, Thou 
who weavest the worlds together, have pity on thy 
son! This world-love is so great a thing it mocks 
at reason; true, we come to know it has its origin 
in dream, its acme in ecstasy, its end in disillusion, 
yet it would seem to be the very pivot upon which 
life turns. I cannot be its captive, yet is it so great 
a thing that the eyes of the gods themselves are 
often bewildered by the cheat." 

The night wind stirred the palm leaves gently, 
the stars seemed near and tender, and a voice 
breathed in his ear, " Hold high thy heart and soon 
will be conquered back for thee the radiance of 
thy life." 
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Still lying prone upon the earth, he answered: 
" Tomorrow will I rise up and go onward, but for 
a time, only for a time, I must suffer in the dark. 
The past comes back to me and memory gives the 
gentle, whispered words and luring smiles that 
broke through my manhood's gravity and with them 
the moments which reveal to human hearts the 
inmost heart of Nature — and her plan. All this 
treasure must I forfeit; the dearer must I leave to 
win the better part. Tonight, only tonight, I must 
suffer in the dark." 

When again the day dawned the young merchant 
rose up early, having purchased a camel from a 
company of passing merchants, and pursued his 
vision far into the desert. Night followed day and 
day succeeded night, the new moon waxed and 
waned, and every day the sun rose up as usual and 
he rode toward the city till it vanished with the 
light. The seasons followed one another like cara- 
vans across the desert, and the years followed one 
upon the other ; still he pursued and came not much 
nearer to the pearly city nor to the thirst-quench- 
ing waters lying at its gate. 

But he said to himself, glad and thoughtful: 
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" Now I know that I shall never set foot within 
my city, I ask no more to taste of its waters. In 
pursuit alone may the dark, wild heart of man be 
calmed if only his eyes rest upon truth and he be 
not cheated by a glamour which hath no substance, 
v Then, indeed, is the heart's knot broken; then do 
the joyous gods look down, and in the evening of 
life do they give back to him the glory of its dawn. 
Mine is the Way." 

Years passed, and with them the child of the 
merchant grew to manhood and sought out his 
father in the desert. 

" Father," said he when he had approached close 
enough, " I am come to dwell with thee and not to 
leave thee, to follow after thee and do as thou 
hast done. For this is my mother's dying wish and 
my own living desire." 

And the father embraced his son and devoured 
the face that was strange to him, with the eye of 
ardent affection. "Knowest thou all?" he asked, 
unable to believe what his ears had heard. 

" I am young but I have seen the weariness akin 
to death that embraces those who in their turn em- 
brace the tinsel toys of the world. I have seen 
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such misguided ones grow old too soon with the 
search for what they never find. I have read some- 
thing of the wise books, and from thee I would 
learn more. It is said, ' The well-maker leads the 
water where he wills ; the fletcher bends the arrow ; 
the carpenter, the log of wood : wise persons fashion 
themselves/ " 

" In very truth," cried the father, " is the present 
that future which shapes itself behind a veil! When 
I was young like thee the world wherein I dwelt 
was like a great ocean of wailing waters swinging 
forward, ebbing backward in a monotony that knew 
no rest and no hope. There seemed no pause from 
oscillation, no cure for grief, nor any purpose any- 
where. In the midst of my despair, notwithstand- 
ing, there were certain things within the futile 
circle of the swinging tides that had grown dearer 
than aught else — aught else till I beheld the city of 
Reality. When at last I rent the ties asunder I 
rested for a night, prone upon the earth in 
the blue exceeding darkness. Canst thou do like- 
wise ? " 

" Take my hand and lead me, father." 

" But in that time I thought to reach the city and 
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drink of its waters; now I know it is vouchsafed 
as a direction only. Merely it points the Way. 
The goal concerns us not; we shall never taste the 
fruit of events nor behold the seedtime. Hast thou 
no fear nor sense of faltering ? " 

"None. For what thou art, that would I be, 
father." 

Then the father stretched his arms up to the 
sky in this his moment of great happiness and cried 
aloud : " I have rent the ties, I have suffered in the 
dark, I have seen, I have felt, I have conquered 
and have wandered glad with the stars for com- 
pany, and now that I am growing old, ye joyous 
gods, is this munificently added unto me." 

To his son he went on more calmly : " Never now 
shalt thou resemble a leaf of the forest that sways 
to and fro at the will of every wind that blows. 
In these vast desert spaces shalt thou behold the 
marvelous, unbroken thread of life weaving all 
together into a net which is not a prison but a mesh 
of safety, part of the Creator's plan. Because thou 
hast come to know, thou shalt have no fear at all 
and pain and death will be to thee as shadows 
sweeping by thee in the hours of the night." 
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The son looked up at his father with adoration 
written on his smooth, young brow and murmured, 
" I feel that what thou sayst is true." 

And so, father and son mounted and rode 
together far into the desert, and for years they 
pursued, glad and thoughtful, their vision of the 
city of Reality. 

Age and gray hairs came at last and took up 
their abode with the elder of the mirage-hunters, 
and a day came when he said : " Because of failing 
strength I can go no further. Thou shalt have now 
only the stars for company with the vision we have 
pursued together. Hast thou no regrets ? " 

" None at all, father." 

The far-off city glowed, reddened to the color 
of a ruby in the sunlight, and, even as the fading 
eyes of the old merchant rested upon its towers 
and minarets, it burst into living fire. Holding out 
his arms toward it the old man laughed for very 
ecstasy, and laughing died. 

When the son had buried the body of his father 
in the desert he mounted and rode away in the 
direction of the city; years passed, and when one 
camel died he bought another and rode on in the 
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same direction until he also was too old to journey 
further. 

When the years had gathered and laid their 
weight upon him and he felt the night of life 
approaching — life's Shadow-Eater, death — he trem- 
bled not and had no fear, because he had learned 
that always after the dark there comes the light. 
To the son in the evening of life, as to the father, 
there had been given back in glory the promise of 
the dawn. 



DUST IN THE WIND 

A falling star sweeps the pallid sky and 
disappears. 

The heavens are vast and the low-lying forest 
and the sea are infinite, seen from that upper air 

to which the wind never lifts the dust of the valleys. 

* 

In those high atmospheres balm seeps through to 
earth from the Abodes of Happiness and man's 
soul is freshened to ecstatic wonder in this the 
renewal of the promises. Swift flashes make all 
reasons plain and give to man prevision of his end. 
In the airward pitch that is given for his treading 
he reads from high places this profound intention : 
the heritage of man in the Hereafter in duration 
will outvie the stars; the life of man is not flame 
leaping up in vacancy to die out in nothingness ; it 
is high-soaring, creative, eternal, and must some 
day flare to a majestic end and be made new again 
according to the Wonder-Worker's plan. 

In bewitchment born of this high air and soli- 
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tude, a hermit had long made his bed among the 
clouds, looking out and listening in awe and glad- 
ness to the world above, below, and all around. His 
lovely solitude with its unhasting houts gave him 
food for contemplation: in autumn, the rush of 
waterfalls through clefts in the mountain side mak- 
ing for consummation in the valleys, the night-wind 
among the fir trees like a voice crying for the 
vanities of a misguided world; in winter, the snow 
on the heights growing deeper and deeper, only to 
melt like vanity before the advance of thought; in 
spring, the rippling blossoms overhead shedding 
fragrance toward the west and fresh green buds 
in places where he had watched the cheek of 
the leaf grow sear; in summer, the tall trees re- 
ceiving their golden flower-crowns and the wild 
things in the tenanted ravines, their time of 
exaltation. 

The hermit's hut was scarcely more substantial 
than a traveler might build for shelter through a 
night. It was of mud and thatched with reed, 
against the inner eastern wall a bed of dried fern 
was spread, and opposite hung a bamboo shelf with 
ink-slab and writing brushes. At the door of 
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this little hut which he rebuilt at need, the hermit 
often sat for hours, sheltered by bamboos tangled 
to give shade ; sat learning many things. Among the 
shrubs and the creepers he watched the birds dis- 
porting themselves, listened to the cries of the 
cuckoo and the copper-pheasant deeper in the shade, 
the chatter of monkeys and the chirp of the cricket 
in its time. Stags came down the mountain, having 
no fear of him; noisy rooks flew high overhead at 
dawn, as did the wild geese seeking rest at evening. 
To him these and all things were beautiful, need- 
ful, revealing; none were superfluous, not the wild 
rain on his fragile roof nor cold nor darkness nor 
rough spring winds that swept away the petals of 
his flowers. Often he watched the dawn growing 
whiter and whiter in the direction in which the 
forest stretched away, and then he was thankful; 
at evening saw the sun falling into the ocean's 
deeps, and then he was glad. All things, for him, 
were directed with intelligence; nothing remained 
outside the law. 

Among the clouds in this lofty spot watered by 
springs, the aged man dreamed again the dream 
of the Perfectly Enlightened and, like a falcon 
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moving through space, calm, controlling, his spirit 
was upborne upon large wings. 

Often his gaze would turn to that somber spot 
on the edge of the great forest which was the city, 
lying far beneath, that he had renounced many 
years before. He lived in his tiny hut alone, eating 
herbs and wild fruits and never going near the 
town, not because of any aversion for his fellows 
or of any hope that by macerations and self- 
inflicted penances he might obtain some boon be- 
yond the reach of dwellers in the valley; he stayed 
there on the mountain side because in its vast 
silences he had first found himself. Whenever his 
eye fell upon the somber spot where the dwellings 
of the exalted and the humble joined their roof-trees 
and jostled one another with their tiles he would 
ponder on disunion, cruelty, sin; then turning and 
looking westward across the sea he would receive 
replenishment. 

In youth he had been trained like all of his class 
to the composition of verses and their exquisite 
setting forth in graceful strokes upon the soft 
paper of a scroll. This had once been a pastime; 
now in such hours as he pondered deeply upon the 
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best means of sweeping from the earth the evil 
whose beauty it only served to deface, he sat before 
his ink-slab and taking up his brushes worked 
painstakingly like a jeweler setting gems within a 
golden mesh. He who was wont to listen to dis- 
harmony in the midst of harmonies which belied it, 
he who had learned to perceive order even in 
disunion, sought to gain a power in expression, 
hoping for a time when the world's eye might 
open and its ear become unstopped before it was 
too late and all that was should have ended in 
naught. 

Wisely reflecting, he often said to himself : " A 
house is meant only as a shelter from heat and cold, 
gadflies, and snakes ; food is meant only to sustain 
the life-fires; garments to cover our nakedness and 
keep out the chill. Whence, then, this dust of 
delusion raised by the madcap strife for multitudi- 
nous possessions? Whence this dust-cloud which 
only serves to obscure the truth? And for what 
purpose do these people struggle? Against what 
marvels, in the process of their striving, are they 
wrapped? Could aught be more pitiful than the 
lotus spreading forth its beauty before eyes that 
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are forever sealed? Alas, the cities! Alas, the 
crowded cities with their murk ! " 

A summer moon was glowing now in that sky 
the falling star had riven. The old hermit saw at 
any time no person but his son who came' up from 
the city every day at dusk to hold converse in the 
place where he had grown from infancy to man- 
hood, and these conversations were as the breath 
of life to both. Twilight had long passed into 
night, and in the scented darkness lit by the moon 
the hermit was unwontedly joyful and excited, for 
he spoke to his beloved son of those things which 
concerned him most. 

" How marvelous a thing it is," he was remark- 
ing, " that those who have gone forth out of the 
world should live again! Soon I shall depart, re- 
gretting nothing, wanting nothing, casting off life 
like a garment, to receive another made radiant 
for me and new again. My body is old, my eyes are 
not clear, my hearing is not good, my limbs have 
grown weak like creepers ; my existence is ripening 
to its close, the end draws near. 

"Excessively powerful heat having been en- 
gendered in my body, it will burst open the vital 
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parts and then will death ensue. In such times, so 
say the revealing books, the soul flies away from 
the perishable body, which hath become devoid of 
consciousness and is soon destroyed. For a little 
time the soul is shaken by the winds of earth, having 
been unsettled from its accustomed place, but soon, 
growing completely indifferent to its mundane clog, 
it takes its departure across a bridge to the Time- 
less World and returns no more." 

" Speak not of death," the younger man urged, 
spreading out a mat upon the ground that the elder 
might recline upon it. " Vouchsafe to remain with 
me a little longer ; too soon, O blessed one, wouldst 
thou pass from my sight." 

" I have reached my sum of days, the word has 
gone forth, and before long the final extinction 
must take place, my son. We are created in weak- 
ness, and then after weakness are we given strength ; 
after strength again weakness and gray hairs. All 
component things must grow old and pass out of 
sight. For the sake of what living thing wouldst 
thou have it otherwise? " 

The son replied mournfully, seating himself upon 
the ground opposite his father : " But nowhere can 
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be found another whose life displays such un- 
blemished virtue. Master with eye divine, quencher 
of all griefs, consent to live a little longer." 

" Wouldst have me go on living as a wheel that 
continues to revolve after the original impetus is 
removed? Wouldst have me remain out of pity? 
This can in nowise be." 

" Father, pass not away ! " 

" My hut yonder is built of mud and thatched 
with reed; I know not which is the more subject 
to change, the house or its master." 

" Change, I know, is ever constant in the world, 
but sever not thyself from my embrace, beloved 
one. Too soon would the light of my eyes vanish, 
leaving me in darkness." 

The old man lay stretched upon the earth, his 
elbow leaning on a cushion of dried ferns. " Say 
not so," he answered. 

" Is not thy unblemished virtue, my father, rest- 
ing even now upon thy brow like a kingly 
crown ? " 

" Say not so," the hermit repeated, with his head 
bent low upon his breast. His wrought features 
showed that dark thoughts were flying like fright- 
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ened bats bewildered in the white light of his mind. 
" Humanity is great," — he looked up and smiled, — 
"humanity is very great in that it counts many 
heroes among those whose load of guilt has been 
powerless to impede their upward growth. 

" In the oncoming of death, as with the approach 
of the devourer, Night, memories lengthen and 
stretch far back into the past. My son, once did I 
eat the bitter, priceless fruit of sorrow; having be- 
come involved in an evil destiny, I thought my 
good fortune at an end. I was young: I was in 
error. 

"Forty years have come and gone since first I 
built this temporary habitation for myself and thee. 
To hear thy child's voice lisping ' father ' was to 
me the very crown of tenderness and pride. 

"Remembrance grows stronger when the night 
draws down. Thy days of childhood ! Remember ! 
How we broke off the fruit branches laden with 
their wealth, gathered berries and nuts in their time ! 
How we went together to the foot of this mountain 
and collected the fallen ears in the rice-fields! It 
was pleasant to look up to the Vulture's Peak 
ascending into the purple mist and to look down on 
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the Deer Forest when, in autumn, it had become 
a far-flung, rich brocade." 

"I remember," the son returned, with wistful 
eyes upon his father's face. 

"Only madness can cut the thread of memory, 
for memory is love." The hermit lay very still 
facing the horizon which was veiled to his dimming 
vision, and the son watched him intently. 

Raising his head from the cushion upon which it 
had sunken he said with some trace of effort in 
the speech: "Fetch me some water; after drink- 
ing, thyself, at the spring, fetch me some water in 
a lotus leaf. I am athirst." 

Left to himself the hermit's thoughts were these: 
"Proportion, order, harmony, have I learned to 
perceive among the submerged reflections that once 
threatened to rend my life asunder. Harmony have 
I discovered within disharmony, serving to aug- 
ment the anthem of the world. I have seen, I have 
hearkened, I have wondered, and, as man like the 
Great Giver is more creative than necessity de- 
mands, I have in hours of tranquillity made up my 
little songs. Thus has the bitter, precious fruit of 
sorrow been used to make me glad." 
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When he had drunken from the lotus leaf and 
reclined for a time resting upon the ground, he 
with a strong effort of will bent his weakness down, 
determined to say that which he wished to say 
before the time for it had passed. " Draw a little 
closer," he said to the younger man, "that in the 
darkness I may see thy beloved face. I am indeed 
very ill ; scarcely does my heart beat and my blood 
is growing chill. There is much that I must reveal 
to thee before it is too late. Once long ago did I 
behold another in the moment of passing, cry with 
feeble, outstretched arms, upon one who had passed 
before. There came no answer to that cry and — 
the fault was mine. 

" Listen and I will tell thee how the pith, my soul, 
was drawn forth not by a gentle hand throughout 
the years, but roughly bared and, when the husk 
was torn away, its tender fiber left to the rigors 
of the outer world." The low voice faltered, and 
then resumed : " Listen ! In the flesh I am not thy 
father. I first saw thy mother in the final hour 
of her life, and thou wast an infant sleeping in its 
cradle of green boughs. 

" Alas for the hot blood of youth that was cours- 
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ing through my veins! I had received the educa- 
tion of the knightly class in my time; that is, I had 
been equally instructed in the arts of war and the 
arts of peace, — fencing, horsemanship, archery, and 
in music, painting, and the composition of poetry. 
But in my moods of violence, despite the peaceful 
arts, the shadow of the death-god was veritably 
over me. At those times I would seize bow and 
arrows and go forth into the forest, meting out 
death at my caprice. The Giver of all Life might 
command His wild creatures to live, love, enjoy 
the enchanted air and sunshine — but I would have 
it otherwise. At the speeding of my arrows life 
would cease; I, even I, had triumphed over All. 
But only for a time. Uplifted with so great lofti- 
ness of pride was I, but soon was I to know whither 
my reckless spirit, vitalized by error, was hasting 
me. The Merciful, the Silent One hath need of all 
His creatures for the perfecting of His scheme, 
not its marring. 

" One day in the pleasant time of summer when 
the laughing lotuses fill up the water basins and 
the various blossoms make the forest bright, I flung 
my bow across my shoulder and went forth, taking 
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my station in the thick undergrowth beside a pool 
at which the wild creatures were wont to slake their 
thirst. Drops from a recent shower bespangled 
the grass and the noisy bees buried themselves deep 
in the petals of the flowers. I was elated, proud of 
my skill in bringing certain death to those defense- 
less animals who came to drink of that unsullied 
water. 

" Suddenly a gentle rustle among the leaves drew 
me from quiescence and, guided by the sound, I 
raised my weapon and let my arrow fly. The hiss- 
ing dart tore its way through the shrubbery, and 
there followed silence. Then came a soft, gurgling 
sound as when one lets down a pitcher into the 
water in order to fill it. This sound, and not long 
after — oh, the horror of it! — a cry of pain from 
a human throat. 

" Spellbound I listened, crouching, to that cry ; 
panic went creeping through my veins in place of 
exultation. The calm beauty of the world grew 
dreadful, and I closed my eyes to shut it out. 

"'lam stricken/ came a voice in agony, ' I die/ 
and my heart throbbed to the words ; crimson dyed 
the curtains of my eyes, and I knew that the world 
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was stained with blood. The white clouds overhead 
were tainted, and the clear waters of the pool ; my 
hands were steeped in blood for evermore ! A 
moment earlier I strode the earth despising the 
weak and humble; now had I become a murderer, 
a scarlet blot upon a guiltless world. 

" My soul shuddered and I must have swooned, 
for when I heard the voice again it was scarcely 
audible, saying with faint breath : ' What cruel fate 
hath robbed me of my life? — I who never did harm 
to anything that lived ! ' Rising to my feet I went 
to the spot where my victim lay, and found a boy 
with large, tender eyes, and from a wound in his 
side a tiny stream of blood was trickling. 

" ' You, stranger ? ' he breathed. ' Your cruel dart 
hath taken my life from me. How comes it hate 
burns in thy bosom for one who never hated any- 
thing?' Trembling with sorrow and remorse, I 
flung myself down beside the dying youth, who, 
livid to the lips, was gasping as he spoke. ' What 
cause of hatred have I given, stranger? Even the 
wild things love me and do not fly at my approach.' 

" ' Forgive me,' I moaned, wringing my hands 
in grief. ' Had I but known any person lived within 
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this wood, my hands would not now be stained with 
human blood.' 

" ' And why art thou thus pitiless? ' the boy asked 
with moistened eye for that dumb creature in whose 
stead he was to die. 'They have done thee no 
wrong. No kind of beast is there upon the earth 
nor fowl that flieth with his wings but is folk like * 
thee, stranger. Wilt thou not then reflect? But — 
time is on swift wings for me, and there will be 
no returning. Go to the edge of this wood in the 
direction of the sunset, and there in a cottage hedged 
about with creepers thou wilt find my mother who 
is blind. She hath no eyes but mine, for her other 
son is but an infant, too young to walk or speak. 
My mother! She hath no eyes but mine, for my 
father hath been dead these many moons. Alas, 
stranger, your cruel arrow in piercing my side hath 
pierced hers as well ! ' 

" I lifted the sufferer in my arms and strove to 
keep the chill from his body with warmth from 
mine. ' Live ! Live ! ' I implored, with my face 
to his cold cheek. 'I do not deserve that thou 
shouldst die. I meant thee no harm. Live, that I 
may not die an outcast and accursed/ 
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" ' Alas, friend, it is impossible. But spare, I 
pray thee, those wild things who live and love in 
the enchanted air from which I must depart. Thy 
arrow hath done well its appointed task, but I bear 
thee no malice. Go to my mother — tell her that 
with my last breath I forgave thee and — ah me, the 
world grows dark! — try to make her understand 
why I do not return/ A superhuman light shone 
on the boy's face ; then his eyes glazed over and his 
lips took on that fatal blueness that betrays the 
kiss of Death. 

" The cold limbs rested on the grass bespattered 
with his blood and the innocent heads of the blos- 
soms were drooping with its weight. In that hour I 
learned that all things, taking their essential spirit 
from a Common Source, are kin. All living things 
which serve on their appointed levels are unlike 
only in the height of consciousness to which they 
have been raised; no void is there of separation 
between the dumb things and ourselves. No in- 
trinsic gap is there. Man to man, man to beast, or 
beast to man! Interdependent, each sojourns 
within the slight shell of the body until his spirit 
is set free. 
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" Beside the body of that gentle boy I sat stunned 
and motionless. The young flowers bowed beneath 
the weight of blood, the clouds were heavy with it 
so that the winds were powerless to move them, 
the reeds were stained and the crimsoned water 
strove in vain to lave them white again. Stupidly 
I stared and marveled at the flies that danced 
above the pool as if no horrid color had been 
spread upon the world, buzzed even joyfully as 
though there were no dreadful whisper in the 
air. 

" Gladly in that hour would I have died. I was 
in error; I had not yet learned how all experience 
emerging from the silent sea is gathered into 
divers tracks flowing by divergent ways back to that 
eternal sea of verity from whence it comes. Error 
is but truth obscured, and out of it, in time, must 
issue love, pity, magnanimity. But then I had not 
learned to understand, and suddenly I rose up from 
beside the corpse in an extremity of fear, remember- 
ing how terrible a thing it is to be alone with what 
one has unmade. I fled in horror from the spot, 
and having spent my strength in fleeing I turned 
and went back slowly to the place on the edge of 
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the wood where the dead boy's mother would be 
waiting. 

"At the door of a small cottage sat a woman 
with resting hands, listening intently to the wel- 
come sound of footsteps in the thicket. 'Why 
hast thou lingered? ' she cried, when at length she 
judged the approach to be near enough. 'Why 
didst thou tarry this long time ? Didst not know we 
were athirst?' Again she listened, and receiving 
no reply went on more softly : ' Thou dost not speak, 
my son ! Be not angry that thus thy mother should 
reproach thee for loitering beside the cool waters 
of the pool. Forgive me! Speak! It is but a 
moment since thy departure, but to me time moves 
so slowly in thy absence ; only when thou art near do 
I forget my infirmity/ She waited; still in vain. 
' Speak to me, dear one ; be not angry whose wont 
it is to be so tender even to the humblest thing that 
breathes/ 

"Unable to bear further the torment of her 
pleading, I plunged forward and sank upon my 
knees at the woman's feet, telling her all that had 
taken place ; the reckless speeding of my arrow, the 
silence, the cry of pain and her son's dying words. 
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" When I raised my head her sightless eyes were 
dilated and wild with half -comprehension, words 
dripped slowly from her frozen lips and her fingers 
worked among the folds of her light scarf. ' Of 
whom art thou speaking, stranger ? ' she whispered. 
' Not of my boy ! Not of him who went forth a 
short while since, with the pitcher poised upon his 
hip, whistling the bird-notes he could mock so 
cunningly; — no, no, he was too young, too full of 
life, too full of joy! Say it is not so. This is 
some grim jest, and that were very wrong, O cruel 
stranger! That were very wrong indeed! Say, 
say he is not dead. With love and justice at the 
heart of things my boy cannot be dead/ 

" ' Alas ! it is no jest/ I brought myself to answer. 
' My arrow, never meant to stem the tide of human 
blood, hath pierced his side/ 

" ' And mine/ she put in coldly, ' and the little 
one's as well/ 

Too late did I see what I had done/ I groaned, 
' and called upon him bitterly to live. With his last 
breath the boy gave me pardon for the deed/ 

" Then stretching forth both hands into her im- 
penetrable dark she uttered one long wail of misery, 
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and growing calmer commanded me to take her to 
where her son was lying. ' It may be he hath 
swooned/ she said, ' and that his spirit hath not yet 
departed on its final pilgrimage; maybe it lingers, 
loth to leave those who have hourly need of him; 
maybe it can be summoned back into the wounded 
body. How, how can I live if he be dead? ' 

"When she had been brought to the place she 
knelt beside the unconscious form, chafing the cold 
hands and calling with piteous words upon his spirit 
to return. Her deft fingers played over the rigid 
face, lovingly, as they must often have done in 
life; then at last comprehending, she rose tottering 
to her feet, stretched forth her arms once more with 
a wild cry of anguish, and in it her own spirit de- 
parted on its journey toward the west. She fell 
dead across the body of her son." 

The hermit, knowing that his allotted time had 
almost come, but strengthened by a yet more in- 
tense remembrance, sat erect, that he might face 
outward in the direction of the sea. 

"Her yearning arms were stretched in vain 
toward that fleeing soul as her own went forth 
upon its quest. It became my part to collect dried 
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branches to build a funeral pyre and when that was 
accomplished lay thy mother and thy brother side 
by side on their last earthly couch. I stood by 
and watched while the sacred flame wrapped both 
in its shroud of gold. And then I sought thee out. 
" Sleeping I took thee from thy cradle of scented 
boughs and brought thee to this mountain side. I 
have loved thee well, instructed thee, guarded thy 
young manhood. No father could have loved thee 



more. 



Long did I bend beneath the burden of my sin, 
with only thy feeble arms and lisping tongue to 
alleviate my sorrow. The city, so full of the din 
and ferment of man's occupations, repelled me now ; 
in its councils and multitudinous pleasures I could 
have no share. For long were the earth and sky 
clad in mourning, but at last there came a night 
when, bending low, my sorrow broke, and Nature, 
our universal mother, wrapped her dark arms close 
about me, bidding me to tell her all my grief. I 
sobbed out my bitterness upon her breast, and the 
echo of my sobbing was a sign that she sorrowed 
too. 

" Since then I have known happiness vouchsafed 
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to few ; noting ever her spoken counsels. Since that 
night have I understood that man's real life is lived 
within himself. And whosoever has found and 
understood the Self that has entered into this 
patched-together hiding-place, his is the world. As 
a caterpillar having reached the end of a blade of 
grass and having made approach to another draws 
itself together toward it, thus does Self, after 
having thrown off the fetters of the body and dis- 
pelled all ignorance, make an approach to another 
world, drawing itself together in that world's direc- 
tion. In this never-ending procession of events man 
takes but momentary part; he knows nothing of 
tomorrow, he cannot change his past. Only in 
the present is it given him to alter the impression 
which events shall make upon his mind. Nothing 
else concerns him much. Facts remain as it is 
written they shall be ; effects alone are alterable 
by the will of man. 

" That unknown inner Self I learned to question 
and often stopped in dismay before what it had to 
tell. Those things which men strive for in the 
world and lose their lives to gain had no further 
value in my eyes. Why? Because they were no 
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longer lit by the glow of my own imagining. Where, 
with feverish desire to seize it, I had seen an 
enchanted prize I now saw nothing but parched 
embers. The golden appearance was no longer there 
to bewitch me, and I had no wish to strive and 
die for what truly was not there; in place of the 
delirium had come a radiant energy that, overflow- 
ing through the years, has made gloom impossible. 
The accidents of life may sum up to a curse, a 
slavery, a mischance, a nothingness: within, man 
may become unbound and free. Thus he may make 
his destiny; only thus may he stand erect in the 
face of heaven and declare, ' I ami' 

"Here on this mountain slope we have known 
great delights; under the blue heavens obtained a 
happiness undreamed of among the barren splen- 
dors of the town. With strength borrowed from 
eternity have we received that balm of life that 
comes through from the Abodes of Timelessness." 

" Speak on, blest preceptor that thou art," urged 
the younger man, who had listened with recogniz- 
ing awe to all that had been said. " My father art 
thou in very truth, since to my parents I owe my 
body, but to thee I owe myself" 
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"Thou hast ever been the center of my love," 
pursued the hermit, "and in thee have I rested 
confident. Between thee and me there hath been 
no veil, we have dwelt one within the other, and — 
truly hath this unity been natural and sweet. 

" Continue in the way thou hast chosen, for verily 
the Lord of the World increases the guidance of 
the already guided and will surely give thee an 
entering in among the just. Only through the 
minds of men doth He pour light into the world 
when it is time there should be further light. 
Thought without knowledge, it hath been said, is 
vain; knowledge without thought is dangerous. 
When need be, the Blessed Vivifier builds, con- 
structs, and kindles a mind, strengthening a will 
to be His instrument ; then do fresh thoughts spring 
forth from fertile soil by the same hand that causes 
the upgrowth of the grain, the healing herbs, and all 
the beauteous kinds of plants. That Hand which 
incloses pleasant gardens with trees, and hath spread 
forth the world like a magic carpet for their enjoy- 
ment, sets alight His spark in the minds of earth's 
children. 

" Therefore continue in knowledge and sagacity, 
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steadfastness, holiness of soul; then will that 
kindled understanding which keeps on growing — 
not that acquired through learning — become an 
ever-increasing flame. Exercise thyself in love, give 
gifts, make rough places plain, issue warnings 
against truths which deceive and virtues which 
destroy. Teach the secret of cumulative power, 
and free others from phantom fears and wrongs 
and frustrations that have meaning but for a mo- 
ment only. This world is full of joy and sadness ; 
augment delight, make ceaseless war upon all 
sources of pain and degradation. And should the 
Lord have need of thee, my son, it may be He will 
fill thy mind with dream. Who knows ? 

" In any case, nothing at all shall be reckoned 
unto thee but that for which thou hast made effort 
By struggle and struggle only thou shalt obtain 
the supreme security, as the wise books foretell. 
And thy obtaining is certain : it is as if a hen should 
say, ' Oh, that my chicks might break through the 
egg shell with the points of their beaks and claws 
and come forth into the light with safety!' The 
hen having brooded her eggs all the while, the 
chicks are sore to come forth into the light Just 
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even so is it with man who hath endured with 
determination and sought the higher wisdom, not 
considering those things which ought not to be 
considered. All else is but dust blown aloft by the 
wind, only to fall back upon the earth from whence 
it came. 

" In the oncoming of death are these impres- 
sions strongest. Far-coming, far-going thoughts 
confirm the promises. Hold fast, my son, hold fast 
thy truth" 

Minute by minute in fading tones the voice spoke 
those words in which have been found rest from 
the travail, ache, and weariness of life. 

" Too soon will thy words all have been spoken, 
blessed teacher, more than father. Linger a while 
longer with the son who loves and hath need of 
thy utterances. Leave me not alone. Vanish not 
away." 

" My age is now full ripe ; think not thus it is 
an evil to thee that thy father is taken from thy 
sight. At the end of life are we just ready to be 
born. Life and death are of equal profit, both 
flowing out from the fountain of eternal truth. Life 
is a beautiful adventure; death is the same. Make 
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not thyself sorrowful when I am gone. Hast no 
faith?" 

"Yea, for in faith have I been bred up. Still, 
in pity, stay with me a little longer." 

" That can in nowise be." 

The moon's pathway led straight out across the 
sea, and the star-strewn heavens were infinite, yet 
close. The fading eyes were blinded by the light 
that streamed through the opening gates of death. 

" I have loved life," he whispered ; " I shall love 
death as well. Grieve not! Beholding my un- 
conscious body enfolded in its golden shroud as 
those were wrapped before my eyes so long ago, 
utter thou a hymn of exultation. In the great white 
light where all things beautiful are made new again, 
we shall meet, beloved." 

The dying man lay stretched upon the ground 
on his right side with one foot resting on the other, 
calm, self-possessed, with eyes opened westward to 
the sea. " Behold, my path lies beautiful ! " And 
again, after a long silence, "AH is peace in the 
breaking of the dawn." He said no more. 

Entering then into a state of consciousness in 
which no thought is especially present and sensa- 
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tions cease to be, he passed on to that state where 
infinity alone is present to the mind; passing from 
that state he immediately expired. 

Seeing how things were with his father the son 
rose from the place where he had been seated, smote 
his face, and wept aloud, saying: "All too soon 
hath he passed from me. He who delighted, quick- 
ened, gladdened by his presence, hath gone forth 
from the world. How can it be possible that such 
a thing should come to pass ? " 

Thus for a time he wept and cried aloud, spend- 
ing his grief. At length, his sorrow being spent, 
he recollected the meaning of the words the hermit 
had spoken. He wept no more, but put on clean 
garments and brought perfumes and flowers, took 
up firewood and, lifting the body on the funeral 
pyre, set fire to it. 

When the holy golden shroud enveloped the body 
of him he loved beyond all others, he gave forth 
a hymn of jubilation, dwelling on the thought of 
death. 



CAPRICE 

In the deepest shades of a forest there dwelt 
a hermit, a very holy man without craving and 
without detraction, and with him his young 
daughter, who knew no other face than his. The 
girl had grown up there from infancy and had 
never passed beyond the forest clearing with its 
rose-garden in sunshine and its hut in the shade 
of jungle creepers. 

Yet the hermit's daughter was never lonesome, 
for she lived in that region between childhood and 
maturity where small things give happiness and the 
hours are one long rapture and delicious longing. 
For her each morning the roses opened wide their 
petals, spilling out perfume, and the birds caroled; 
bees and butterflies brought her their travel-lore 
from far places; and when at last evening came 
the trees of the forest crooned fairy tales to her, 
fond and empty, soothing her to sleep. 

One day while the young maiden was seated on 
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the ground weaving a chaplet of roses a great 
golden bee, whose aspiration it was to leave no 
lovely flower untasted, came to trouble her heap of 
scented blossoms. Not wishing to censure his 
voracity, for she had just ended a dispute with an 
industrious beetle whose excavations had strewn 
dust on the petals of her roses, she resolved to try 
persuasion and thus get rid of the troublesome 
stranger. 

" Dear honey-bee," she began suavely, " there 
are other flowers in other places much sweeter than 
my roses." 

"Indeed?" said the bee, who lent an ear to 
everything he was told. 

"Yes, indeed" the maid went on impressively, 
"much sweeter." 

" Ah ! " interjected her golden-coated auditor, for 
he was growing truly interested. 

" Far away in the direction of the sunrise, like a 
patch of heaven fallen down to earth and buried 
in a nest of trees, there is a pool whose surface is 
dotted as thick with floating leaves and lotus flowers 
as any panther's skin with spots. The flowers have 
many colors, but in the very center of the pool, 
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distinct from all the others, is a wonderful blue 
lotus. The breezes, those roving fellows, bring me 
her praises and whiffs of her perfume, but the bees 
buzz angrily at the mere mention of her name. The 
reason why the bees are angry is this: she has 
distilled a great store of honey from the sunbeams, 
but refuses them even a drop, saying it is all for 
him who gives her what she wants." 

"And what does she want?" asked the bee in 
some surprise. 

"Ah, robber bee, that's for you to find out," 
the maiden replied. But the poor bee looked so 
helpless in his perplexity that she whispered, " Bend 
your head a little closer. I don't know, but I have 
a strong suspicion that the beautiful blue lotus is 
the home of some powerful fairy who makes all do 
as she likes." 

" Pooh, I don't believe in fairies," the bee said 
shortly, "nor did my father, nor my father's 
father. In fact, all my family disbelieve in fairies." 

" What you and your family never heard of ! " 
the maid returned tartly. " How can any one dis- 
believe in what he does not know exists? On the 
contrary, friend bee, there is not a spot in size even 
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as the pricking of a hair that may not be the abode 
of some fairy. My father has no need to tell me 
that." She stood up, and shaking her roses toward 
him impatiently, she cried: "Be off! And when 
you find the blue lotus, try to please her. Remem- 
ber, you are a very handsome fellow." 

So the bee left her and went off in the direction 
of the sunrise till he came to the pool where many- 
colored lotus flowers surveyed themselves in a sur- 
face undisturbed by animals that drink or winds 
that blow; a pool in which cloud-reflections like 
white swans drifted listlessly to and fro. There 
from its very center, before his dazzled eyes, rose 
silently, irresistibly, the glorious, the azure-tinted, 
the dew-bespangled queen. As he came near she 
swayed with that compelling yet hesitating dulcet 
motion that allures while it forbids approach, 
and when she turned upon him the wonder of her 
gaze, suddenly the world vanished in a mass of 
blue. 

" Who art thou ? " she asked in a low voice like 
a caress made audible. " Whence comest thou and 
t what is thy intention ? " 

Lovely one," he replied softly, for at sight of 
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her his robber soul was filled with vague, delicious 
trouble, " tell me what it is you want, and I will 
fly even to the end of the world to fetch it." 

At this she drew in her petals and said firmly, 
though a smile hovered as if loth to leave so lovely 
a resting-place as the lotus' lips, " O bee, that you 
must discover — not from me." 

So he flew away in quest of knowledge, leaving 
the lady to her own reflections. For days had she 
dreamed in the sunlight surveying the vision of her 
loveliness mirrored in the pool and lifting her head 
to look questioningly at the green wall that hedged 
her world. For days she had been waiting, wait- 
ing for she knew not what. The light winds ran 
up and whispered praises in her ear, the bees came 
and demanded, pleaded, threatened; she lavished 
her perfume, but of the nectar lying at her heart 
she gave not a drop. Every day she had been say- 
ing to herself : " It is true that I am beautiful. The 
morning dew makes for me diadems of jewels, the 
other flowers call me their queen, the water at my 
feet has no more lofty ambition than to reflect my 
face. Indeed is the Creator's scheme a flawless one 
and perfect. Has He not gone out of His way to 
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bestow gifts upon me ? Yet, ah yet, something lacks 
to me ! Something lacks, I know not what ! " 

But when the golden bee had come and gone away 
again, leaving her to her thoughts, she found that 
perplexity had vanished and instead all nature was 
athrill for her with a new meaning and intent. The 
forest murmured, " He has come " ; the birds piped, 
"He has come." The insect musicians took up 
the refrain and thrummed it, the beasts in the thick 
of the jungle growled it. 

Meanwhile the bee in his quest had spied a beetle 
grubbing in the earth, so he went down and asked, 
"What is it, friend beetle, that the lotus wants?" 

" Rest," said the beetle, turning up his little jewel 
eyes, — " the waning of the day that brings labor to 
an end." 

" Stupid," returned the questioner, " know you 
not that flowers do not toil? You have no soul 
above the earth you grub in, and judge others by 
yourself." 

So he went on till he came to a bat hanging in 
the branches of a tree, and to him he repeated the 
question. 

" Darkness," answered the bat. " What the lotus 
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wants is darkness, for it brings with it the joy of 
flight which is killed by the cruel light of the sun." 

The bee went back to the pool with this sugges- 
tion, and when she had heard it the lotus was filled 
with anger. " In darkness there is fear," she said, 
"and the mighty monarch, lord of day, rises to 
dispel it, giving warmth to all the world. These 
ugly bats are but incarnations of fear ; they are the 
lost souls of birds punished for their sins in some 
former state of being. Never listen to them." 

Crestfallen, the bee made off in haste and went 
on till he saw a firefly asleep under a clump of 
leaves. The insect rubbed its eyes, and when it 
understood the bee's question murmured, " A spark, 
of course, to see with in the dark," and went off 
to sleep again. 

At the firefly's answer, when it was repeated, the 
blue lotus only drew herself up with sudden impa- 
tience and cried, "Begone and cease to offer that 
for which I have no need. The night was made 
for sleep." 

Beating a swift retreat from the presence of the 
impatient lady the bee all but flew into a web which 
a busy spider was weaving across a sunbeam. He 
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stopped for a moment to admire the silver tissue 
and the spider's deftness, and then inquired thought- 
fully, " Friend spider, I wonder if you could tell me 
what the lotus wants." 

" Undoubtedly," came the answer promptly, " for 
last night I dreamed I saw a blue lotus fallen from 
heaven, and when I asked her why she had de- 
scended to my humble workshop she looked at me, 
with parted lips and half -shut eyes, and whispered 
that her soul longed for a silver veil set with 
diamond drops such as I alone could make. Take 
this one to her with my compliments." 

But when the gift was brought to her the lotus 
shook her head. " No," she said, " thank the spider 
for her generosity, but take it back. A veil would 
only serve to obscure from me the image of my 
face as I survey it in the pool." With that she 
turned her head away. 

Then in despair the bee managed to drop his 
question into the ear of the reflection lying at the 
lotus' feet. " The blue lotus," breathed her reflec- 
tion, " is jealous of me. She craves to be upright 
and graceful and distinguished and real like myself. 
Have you not observed that she is but myself in 
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mimicry? Furthermore, have you not noticed that 
she is standing on her head ? " 

At this the bee made off, offended at so great an 
affront to the queen of flowers, and hid himself for 
a while. It was high noon, for the shadows were 
at their shortest and, out of heart, he went next 
in search of his friend the owl, who had a great 
reputation for wisdom throughout the forest. 
When found the bee had difficulty in waking him, 
but when the question was comprehended the owl 
spoke out testily. 

"Wants? How should one like myself know 
what these silly creatures want who bend to every 
breeze and slant with each new ray of sunlight! 
Ask not a sage what a lotus wants." 

" But she needs it very much," urged the bee, 
driven almost to tears by repeated failure. 

" Needs ! That's quite a different matter. What 
the lotus needs is wisdom." 

" Ah," quavered the bee, pricking up his courage. 
" Go back and tell her that even the rarest 
flowers are born to fade. Whatever is born, 
brought into being, and organized must be relin- 
quished, cast away, renounced. Tell her that all 
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component things must die and those who gain 
no wisdom in youth must perish miserably like old 
herons in a lake Without fish. Perhaps that will 
prick the bubble of her vanity." 

The bee flew back in haste and delivered the owl's 
message, but she, amused at the dullness of the 
handsome messenger, answered with a mocking 
smile, and this : "If any one were to say, O bee, thy 
head would fall off if thou wert wrong, now would 
thy head fall. Why think upon the end from the 
beginning: the living are few, the dead are many. 
Am I not young? Am I not fair?" Glancing 
downward in sudden bashf ulness she added : " The 
zephyrs kiss my cheek, the others call me queen. 
Behold the water at my feet has no higher wish 
than to mirror my perfections — upside-down." 

At this the poor bee, whose feather-head was 
well-nigh turned with the wealth and the poverty 
of the solutions, went to rest in the, rose-garden of 
the hermit's daughter and, in his extremity, whis- 
pered his question to the queen of roses. At 
once she began to laugh, and her laughter woke the 
slumbering echoes, that woke the birds, that stirred 
the winds, and soon the airy grasses were tremu- 
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lous with mirth, their shadows rolling to and fro 
upon the ground. The rose breathed out her 
perfume to a passing breeze as she gasped, hardly 
able to articulate, "Just fancy, this silly fellow 
asks her rival what the lotus wants ! " The breeze 
forthwith blew into a gale and carried through the 
forest the story of the blunder the unhappy bee 
had made. 

Mortified and discouraged he went and sat for 
some time concealed near the water's edge, and 
only took courage to speak when a butterfly came 
*by looking like a winged morsel of the blue lotus 
herself. The butterfly was kind and wished to 
help him, so when she was asked she thought for 
a time and then gave it as her opinion that, as 
the world was at its base a silver platter and at its 
top a dome of translucent blue, the whole sur- 
rounded by a protecting wall of green, the lotus 
could want nothing more than to fly about in the 
air without support and not remain always rooted 
to one spot. 

When she heard them the lotus grew angry at 
the words of the gentle butterfly. "Am I not," 
she inquired, "the very pivot and center of the 
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world she prates of? Have I not a dozen wings 
bluer than the butterfly's on which, if I would, I 
might move about in the sky without support? Be 
off ! Cease to pester me with useless attentions. Go 
away quickly, O bee, and forget that you ever looked 
upon my face." 

But when he obeyed and had been swallowed up 
in the great space beyond the wall like a stone 
dropped in the sea, the lotus gave way to violent 
lamentations. She knew nothing of that space 
beyond the wall of green and how could she be 
certain that the golden stranger would return again 
to claim her honey? "At sight of thee," she 
wailed, " my eyes are full of wonder and my soul 
is full of joy. Did the Creator mold thee to such 
incomparable form, bestow upon thy body such 
inimitable grace, encase thee in an armor of seduc- 
tive gold, only for my despair and my undoing? " 

All unaware, the bee was flying further and 
further from the home of the enamored lotus. In 
a clump of ferns he saw a poppy draw aside her 
veil of scarlet crape at his approach, so he went 
down to ask her the question. The poppy shook off 
her languor and gazed at him with mystery hanging 
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in her subtile eye; when she spoke, her speech was 
diffuse and the foolish fellow had difficulty in fixing 
even a little of it in his mind. Then, when she had 
finished, the languid blossom brought out and gave 
to him a tiny flask filled with the nectar of sleep 
mixed in due proportion with the cold juices of the 
moon. 

When this flask was offered to the lovely one of 
the lotus pool with all that could be remembered 
of the poppy's eloquence: "Take this and it will 
give oblivion, sleep, and dreams — sleep that will 
ferry thee with silken sails across a deep where 
monsters lurk and land thee safe at last on the 
furthest shore beyond the reach of memory, where 
peace and silence reign — " when these words were 
spoken the lotus only shook her head. 

" Come, cease talking nonsense in my ear. What 
need have such as I to blot out memory? There is 
not the faintest cloud upon my youth nor dimness 
of the eye speaking of tears. Begone and ask 
further, for the sun has even now begun his down- 
ward flight; time filters through my petals." 

So the bee departed, and he traveled far and 
fast till he came to the edge of a great ocean where 
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a storm was raging. The angry waves rode up as 
he watched them, and slid growling back into the 
sea. At a lull in the wind one came near that was 
seemingly less driven than the rest, so he made 
bold to put the question. 

" Wants ? " muttered the wave. " What does it 
matter what a lotus wants? The question is, sir, 
'What do you want?' Honey? Then take it." 
His voice was harsh as the wind among the creaking 
firs. "There are those upon whom all just per- 
suasion is thrown away; there are those to whom 
one must speak ever in a tone of menace." 

" But," faltered the bee, " my lady is very fair to 
see and not at all a common flower. In short a — a 
princess." 

" Oh, well, then, don't bother me." And with 
that the wave slipped back into the sea and dis- 
appeared. 

In desperation he resolved to test this new method 
of approach, but once back under the light of the 
blue bewildering beauty, the bee cleared his throat 
and reproduced the gruff voice of the wave only 
after many attempts that were futile. 

"Madam," he pronounced solemnly at last, u l 
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come to demand the wealth you so perversely and 
wantonly withhold from me." 

Turning paler than the waning moon she made 
answer : " Sir, I refuse thy impertinent demand." 

"Incarnation of folly," he menaced, drawing 
closer, "then will I proceed to punish thee: then 
will I scatter thy thoughts, cleave thy heart, vex 
and torment thee, and taking thee by the neck 
uproot and hurl thee to the other shore of the pool, 
there to end like a blunder of thy Creator, a thing 
that might better not have been." 

The blue lotus looked placidly out from the 
security of her drawn petals and replied: "Thy 
words are bitter as the ocean's brine. Yet learn 
now that hatred does not cease by hatred at any 
time; hatred ceases by love alone — this is the rule. 
As the sandal-tree scents the ax of the woodman 
who fells it, so will I return sweet words for 
bitter." Thereupon she discoursed to him at some 
length in tones that fell like butter to the ear; yet 
with all her urbanity she ended thus: "Never, O 
bee, shalt thou sweep me from the rock of my 
resistance ; now is my resolution fixed, adamantine, 
inalterable." 
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The fiery darts of his anger had fallen back 
blunted and shattered as arrows against a rock ; and 
the bee, much mortified, was anxious to be gone, 
standing, all the while that she was speaking, poised 
as for flight. When the lady had finished he plunged 
quickly into the surrounding forest beyond her 
sight. 

There the birds were singing love-songs, and he 
listened trying to learn their art. When his courage 
had risen to the point he went again to the lotus 
and imitated, as best he could, the songs of the 
lovesick birds. Now, it happened that she was 
quick in detecting the milk of truth from the water 
of deception, and she turned her back upon the bee, 
saying, " The forest birds are compounded of melo- 
dies and tunes and their hearts are bursting with 
emotion, whilst thou — " She broke off and, wheel- 
ing round, well-nigh scorched him with an eye of 
withering scorn. 

Flecking the dust nonchalantly from his golden 
coat, for his pride was touched, the bee pompously 
retorted to her mockery, "Leave that to me, 
madam." And again — " Leave that to me." 

With these words he made off again, and sat so 
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long in meditation by the pool's edge that the silver 
fishes raised their heads out of water to look at 
him and the foolish cranes, drowsing in shallow 
water, turned their eyes his way. 

This revery brought recollection of a mountain 
he knew was wondrous wise, but he must travel 
very far to reach it and the shadows across the 
water were drawing to ever greater length. Never- 
theless he set bravely forth before sundown, over 
forests and rivers that stretched away to the very 
limit of the range of sight and he flew on to a place 
where one of the four corners of the heavens rested 
upon the earth. 

Like the gods with whom he mingled this moun- 
tain cast no shadow, and his eyelids never winked, 
and he knew everything that had happened without 
being told. Standing in the zenith of the sky into 
which the mountain soared the bee exchanged greet- 
ings with him and compliments of friendship and 
civility. Having done this he sat down respectfully 
to one side, saying to the mountain humbly, "I 
come as a suppliant in great need, O mighty one, 
and all my hope rests upon thee." 

Now, the mountain was a monarch of great 
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wisdom and experience, and he knew that the feet 
of mortals are nailed to the earth and that where 
there is a lotus it is rooted to a pool. All eva- 
nescence, none the less! Mere revolutions of life's 
wheel ! 

"The clouds have robed me in purple and 
crowned my head with snow," he gave forth in a 
voice of thunder. " I rise to heaven, thrusting aside 
the curtain that conceals from earth the lapis-lazuli 
domains where dwell the immortals. Not only have 
I daily intercourse with gods; when I stoop the 
winds sigh to me and the billows of the ocean tell 
me their griefs. With head aloft I become the con- 
fidant of the stars, they tell me the story of their 
lives ; thus I know why they have grown restless of 
late and, if I would, I could reveal the secret of 
why some of them have fallen out of heaven." The 
lofty one fell silent, while the fumes of his grave 
reflections mounted and wreathed his brow with 
the vapors of gray thought. 

"But how, elucidator of all mysteries," meekly 
put in the bee, "can I find out what the lotus 
wants ? " 

" Nothing is more simple, tiny one," roared the 
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mountain. "Her surroundings are squalid and 
damp; being endowed with the gift of beauty she 
naturally finds herself in an inept environment. 
What is a pool but water? What is water but 
sullied moisture? The blue lotus is born of water, 
water rises to mist, becomes cloud, which in turn 
rains down only to be born again as corn, herbs, 
sesamum, and beans — and lotuses. The endless 
volutation on the scroll of life." 

"What," asked the bee, all tremulous with awe 
and admiration — "what is it, then, the lotus 
wants? " 

"Immortality." And having uttered this one 
word the mighty mountain fell silent once again; 
his eyelids never moved, his lips were sealed. 

When he was safe again in the forest the bee 
gave way to despair, saying to himself aloud: 
" Thus must my. efforts end in failure, in frustra- 
tion unassuaged. To be sure, the jewel person of 
the pool is freakish, fitful, wayward, all unworthy 
of my lightest thought, yet for one taste of the 
nectar at her heart gladly would I fly into the flame 
of a torch and be consumed. As he who is athirst 
longs for water, as the merchant longs for gain, 
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so would I find her wish and earn my own just 
reward." And speaking thus he wept. 

The bee could not return to the pool with no 
thought to express, and all the utterance of the wise 
monarch of the heavens had passed above his head 
and merged with the clouds; nor, as he thought of 
it, could he remain away from the azure light of 
the lotus' smile. A chill fastened itself upon his 
heart, while burning fire tormented his extremities ; 
in that time he learned how close are rapture and 
anguish interwoven. 

The day was all but spent, the fireflies flitting by 
had set alight their lanterns, and in the distance 
he fancied he heard the hooting of the owl. Sorrow 
was fast eating through his heart when the hooting 
stirred the night-sounds among the trees, which 
turned to the music of distant bells, which came 
nearer and fell upon the ear like the laughter 
of young maidens. Then his thought went 
back to the morning and the clearing in the 
forest where the young girl, weaving roses, had 
first told him of the blue lotus and her wondrous 
charm. 

"Perhaps she knows the answer," he mused, 
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rising out of his dejection, " for mortals often know 
what has been passed over by the gods." 

At this hour the hermit's daughter was busy 
watering the roots of her roses; at first she did not 
recognize the pitiful insect returning at dusk for 
the robber bee of the morning, the same who had 
made it a point to leave no lovely flower untasted. 

"Fair maid," he quavered, "I have sought all 
day without success. Perhaps you can tell me what 
the lotus wants." 

With that she threw back her head and laughed 
even louder than the rival roses among which she 
stood. " Indeed and it is true that silently, inch 
by inch, like a smothered ember does dullness 
devour the fool. Can it be possible you have not 
guessed ? " 

" Truly I have not so much of an idea as would 
cover the pricking of a hair," he admitted in abase- 
ment. " Without your help I am forever lost in a 
trackless sea of utter, irremediable perplexity." 

" O, O you silly fellow ! Not to have guessed ; 
not to have seen ! " 

My last hope, lovely maid, is in your hand." 
Very well! Bend your head a little closer, 
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friend bee, and I will tell you. There, don't topple 
off your leaf. What the lotus wants, you silly, is 
a kiss" 

" At last, at last ! " he cried, frantic with joy. 
"How did you know? How could you guess? 
What a very wise maiden you must be ! " 

"No, no, not wise! Only human. My father 
thinks the butterflies are owls beside me ; but father 
is very, very old; I'm sure it was never otherwise 
with father." 

Without another word even by way of thanks, 
the bee made off to the lotus pool, where below the 
treetops the full moon, like a thief, was waiting the 
departure of the day. 

There in her place, lost in meditation, the blue 
lotus stood in the waning light like a glorious 
flame severed from its wick. Dreaming, all-unsus- 
pecting, suddenly she felt a kiss upon her cheek. 
Hardly knowing what she did, she opened wide 
her petals, and the golden fellow floated into 
their embrace and filled his pockets full of 
honey. 

" Incarnation of loveliness," he asked before he 
took himself off with all her hoarded treasure, 
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"why didst thou not tell me — why didst thou not 
say it was a kiss ? " 

"Because, dear golden bee," she answered 
simply, with eyes downcast — "because I did not 
know — myself." 



THE MARVELOUS YEAR 

Like the crash of a mighty scimitar cleaving the 
time that had been from the time that was to be, 
there came a year of conflict dark with human 
blood. One man's sole voice had lifted into the 
bright vault of heaven commanding that his will 
be done. Soon came the quelling roar of onslaught, 
the shriek of agonized revolt, the cry for pity from 
a ravished land that had been fair ; then fell a pall 
of silence like unto the quietude of death. And 
the conqueror swept onward, reaching upward to 
the sun, — the sun, invincible, riding in highest 
heaven between the dawn that waxes and the dusk 
that wanes, in which henceforth he would have 
space. The earth lay still while that sole voice 
uttered words that were to be as law above the 
vanquished dead. 

Gods there were high and afar who saw and 
turned away, crying out in horror that such a year 
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could come to pass; others, deeper-seeing, looked 
on with vision dimmed at the awakening of a 
world. 

Long ages ago it was in a far-off country of vast 
plains and hot, wet jungles, and at a time when the 
center of the world lay not far from the cradle of 
mankind. Even in that day the earth's people had 
grown weary with contending; even then for ages 
had they striven, had they rent and slaughtered one 
another that peace might come. It happened that 
with their hard-won security trembling always on 
the edge of conflict, the kingdoms of the world had 
rested while swords grew rusty in their scabbards 
and scythes grew bright. So long had the people 
rested that in all the kingdoms no one lived whose 
mutilated body bore witness to man's hatred for his 
brother man; none could recall the desiccating 
thunder of contending armies, and none had seen 
the rivers running thick with blood. 

" Peace," they said in their simplicity, " has come 
to reign over us. Praise be to the Eternal Giver 
of all Life ! The time has come when no man wills 
to rob another of the breath he cannot give again. 
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Peace and plenty," they said, "will henceforth be 
our portion in this heaven-lit world." 

In that time long ago when the center of the 
earth lay close to the cradle of mankind it came to 
pass that a certain prince in a middle kingdom 
grew up to man's estate and ascended a throne. 
It has been said that when the young of the pea- 
cock is fledged its feathers are all of one dull color, 
giving no promise of the glittering hues of matur- 
ity ; so was it with this young prince, whose lineage 
was beyond compare. 

Fearing nothing the kings from all the four 
quarters of the world assembled in the capital of 
the young prince to do him honor at his crowning, 
and they admired the young prince exceedingly, for 
the bold, imperial blood of many monarchs flowed 
in his veins and he was benevolent and cruel, kind 
and merciless, mild and violent, just and invulner- 
able, as princes are. 

When they had placed the crown upon his head 
and the scepter in his hand the young king's ex- 
ultation knew no bounds, and he cried aloud in the 
presence of the great ones assembled : " Behold 
me! King of kings! Peace-Lord of all the na- 
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tions ! " And again as they departed each to his 
separate kingdom he cried before the multitude so 
that all could hear : " Look, all ye people ! Lord 
of Peace am I among the nations. Behold, that 
ami!" 

Even then as now law ruled supreme above the 
world, and as men vary in stature one above an- 
other so must laws surmount one another in their 
consequence. Exalted among these laws, declared 
of the gods, is this: No man can take away the 
breath he cannot give again, and yet know peace. 
Duly will the ultimate and universal triumph in all 
matters pertaining to this world, though in the 
present, life and happiness may be trampled in the 
dust. 

So the several kings from the four quarters of 
the earth went back to their kingdoms sorely 
troubled and with their heads bowed down in 
thought. "When in the red pride of monarchs 
there is one who presumes to shine by the borrowed 
light of heaven," each said unto himself, "when 
a king who holds the power to slaughter multitudes 
of men, unchains himself from earth to link him- 
self with gods, then will be war, war, war." For 
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kings, they knew, were men, and the ego fed on so 
lusty a diet grows to a devastating monster, mak- 
ing of the would-be god a madman of the human 
race. 

In each of the world's four corners, therefore, a 
command went forth to strengthen citadels and 
walls, to sharpen arrows and make bright again the 
rusted swords and lances; men-at-arms with jave- 
lins and shields were told to stand ever ready 
against attack. 

They had not long to wait. The king of incom- 
parable lineage had spies in every capital, and soon 
he learned that in place of Peace-Lord — the name 
with which he had named himself — he was called 
in fear and derision, Scourge of the world. When 
the king heard this thing that he was called his 
face grew black with hate, and he struck himself a 
mighty blow upon the chest, shouting in his rage: 
"Scourge of the world, is it? Now will I show 
these scoffers ! Soon will they know ! Who but a 
god could wield the power that is in my hand? 
Who but a god? Therefore, a god am I." 

It took but the lift of a royal finger and ten thou- 
sand invincible warriors mounted upon war-ele- 
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phants rushed from the capital eager for the com- 
bat; war-horns sounded, helmets glistened, and 
lances dripped with the red blood of brothers. 
Soon were peaceful plains laid waste, scorched and 
seared and strewn with mutilated corpses of the 
slain; rivers were choked with bodies so that they 
overflowed their banks and defenseless villages 
smoked in anguish under the white light of the 
stars. 

Those people of the plains who still had breath 
to cry aloud, lifted up their voices to the Eternal 
Giver of Life, saying : " Great Breath from whence 
comes ours, Father whose essence quickens our 
blood, fires our hearts with love for home and kin- 
dred — deign to help Thy children! Scornest Thou 
what Thou hast given ? One by one we are smitten 
and perish from the earth. Art deaf to those who 
lie in Thy bosom? Thou, O Merciful Ruler, art not 
dead to the stars that shine and glisten in Thee. 
Help Thou Thy stricken children ! " 

When at last the conquering host that had 
rushed forth from the capital of the great king, re- 
turned to tell what had been done, and the king 
saw that with their blood-soaked garments they 
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had no wounds at all, once more his exultation 
knew no bounds and he shouted in his triumph: 
" Behold the mighty one, unconquerable, chosen 
among kings to rule over the earth's four quarters ! 
King above kings! Lord of lords! Behold, that 
am I!" 

Then he called for his astrologers that they might 
fix upon a propitious day on which to ride forth 
into the four parts of the earth to survey the rich 
harvest of his victory. 

Aloft on his royal elephant caparisoned in gold 
and scarlet, in the midst of a thousand of his 
heroes and silken nobles mounted on elephants 
which were clad in armor with sharp swords bound 
to their tusks, amidst golden plumes nodding, 
golden bells tinkling and banners fluttering to the 
breeze, this mighty monarch issued forth to view 
the ravished lands that had been fair. Through the 
blackened world of his creation he and his retinue 
made their triumphant way. Beneath the feet of 
his elephants he saw the bodies of those who had' 
gone down before his poisoned arrows as grass be- 
fore hailstones falling from on high. Old men 
shook in ague as he passed, women sank upon their 
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knees to hide tearless, despairing faces, little chil- 
dren fled away in terror not knowing what they 
feared. To those men and women who stood upon 
the ground this king uplifted above their heads was 
nothing less than the Death-God incarnate. 

Seeing thus how all creatures trembled and 
crouched at sight of him, the king's heart became 
swollen within him, and he said unto himself : " The 
gods have indeed been pleased to stiffen the arms 
of my archers and to direct their arrows so that 
none have gone astray. Therefore are the gods 
my servants. Behold! A greater than the gods 
ami!" 

And the cortege swept onward over the ravished 
lands and sank into the horizon's atmosphere where 
the expanded earth slips from the curious gaze of 
men. 

On a certain vast and devasted plain, rimmed by 
hills, but one remained of all who had fought that 
day against the ten thousand fierce warriors who 
had swept over it and onward. And that man was 
wounded unto death. 

Night was coming, for the daylight waned, 
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About him lay the bodies of his dead comrades 
prostrate on the earth ; not far in the distance were 
the cooling embers of what had been his home. 
All, all laid waste, he thought, in utter, hopeless, 
irreparable ruin; the toil of years to build, the 
fruitless effort to defend, the anguish of approach- 
ing death — all must go for naught. With droop- 
ing head, leaning his back against a spear thrust 
upright in the earth, he alone was left that cast a 
shadow in all that vast and blackened plain. 

Through long hours he had been watching a 
procession flowing past him and out of sight; mul- 
titudes there had been of palsied men and sobbing 
maids and mothers carrying the bodies of their 
little children. Hunger-stricken all, and hopeless 1 
His life, the lives of his comrades had been given 
for no purpose. 

Alone in this desert of despair with night de- 
scending, the stricken soldier cried aloud to the 
Blessed Illuminer of Life : " The end draws near ; 
the river of my life flows, moment by moment, to 
join the great ocean of eternity where time is not. 
The darkness takes me to itself; the day returns 
no more. I have poured out my strength, O 
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Blessed Giver, my dust will soon serve as food for 
the mocking winds. Breath that is taken cannot 
be given back again. Still am I young, O Lord, 
and the world-love fills my heart to bursting while 
I go, dropped from life's account as the faded petal 
of the lotus flower falls to sink into the mud and 
slime at the bottom of a pool." 

Daylight had gone, the stars wheeled upward in 
the heavens, and the night had come when, all at 
once, the dying man heard the sound of sandaled 
feet coming near and ever nearer across the crack- 
ling earth. With an effort he looked up and be- 
held a stranger unlike any stranger he had ever 
seen, for from his deep-set eyes there looked forth 
the compassion of the silvered dawn. Even be- 
fore he spoke strife died out and the mind of the 
stricken soldier had ceased to be a battle-ground of 
despair and grief; even with the first glance from 
the stranger's eye had come to him the peace and 
the foreseeing tinge of the wonder and the glory. 
Humbly he looked up and in a voice that fal- 
tered he spoke to the stranger, who stood now 
quite close in the starlight, leaning upon his Vedic 
staff. 
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" Then I must go forth alone," he asked, " un- 
knowing, into the dark ? " 

The love, pity, and tranquillity of all the ages 
were in the face bent toward the stricken one, and 
after a time the stranger said: "Yes, brother, 
when the sun peeps forth again above the edge of 
the eastern hills thou must go, but not alone, not 
unknowing, not into the dark." 

" With whom? Whither — ? " The dying man 
stopped, pondered, and went on slowly, "Let the 
master teach me!' 

"So let it be, beloved." And the master spoke 
on: 

"Tomorrow when the sun is risen above the 
eastern mountains thou shalt become awake and 
understand. The great mystery out of which all 
lesser mysteries arise to tread down the spirit of 
those who hold aloft the torch of truth, shall be 
made clear to thee. For truth like life itself is 
boundless and everlasting and cannot here be seen 
whole, beloved. Truth in the outer world is shift 
and illusion, truth within is changeless and abiding ; 
in outer life is sorrow and disaster, the inner life 
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is permanent and safe. Only when the dreamer 
wakes can he know the futility of dreams. To- 
morrow thou shalt wake. 

"The palpable is not the real, my brother, for 
reality is far beyond the accident of dreams." 

" I do not understand thee, but speak on, for thy 
words fall like sleep after a night of pain. But tell 
me why — f" Leaning back more r heavily upon 
his spear the soldier stopped and considered. "Let 
the master teach me further," said he. 

" Be it even so, beloved." And the master spoke 
further: 

"Thou hast given thy life at a moment when 
the cruel knife cuts deep into thy nation's flesh 
that health may return to it; there are gangrenes 
that eat a nation's life which only the cruel knife 
of war can cut away. So is it now, beloved, but 
when health comes to the world then will there be 
no more war, for war will not be needed. After 
strife comes peace; after the black night of hate 
comes the dawn of love; after war, peace; after 
night, day ; so is it with men, so is it with nations, 
so will it be for all the world. In the meantime, 
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even the gods cannot turn to defeat the victory of 
him who has held high his torch of truth. After 
dark comes light, so in the end will love triumph 
through the world. 

"Tomorrow shall see thee unloosed from thy 
fetters, for the fetters of the flesh bind none 
the less be they wrought of gold or forged of 



iron. 



Our moment passes quickly; all who come into 
being must pass away ; all who live must die. Only 
he, mark what I say, only he who was never born 
can never die. 

"Thy lamp of life burns low, beloved. Fear 
nothing! In the heaven-world there is no fear 
at all." 

"But why, revealer of man's destiny — t" 
Breath was scant, and the dying soldier ceased for 
a time; he thought, for there was food for thought, 
and over his face, dark with pain, there passed the 
white light of a smile. " Only teach me, master," 
he whispered. 

"Beloved, so shall it be." And the stranger 
spoke on: 
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"What to thee is the dearer must be given up 
in order to receive the better part. Thy body hath 
been slain, but not thyself. 

• " Already the east is gray with the approach of 
dawn and thy little life-span in the natural world — 
a tiny strip of time lying between two forevers — 
has all but run its course. Soon thy spirit wakes 
from its time of dreaming; soon thou shalt know. 
In that moment the lord of the body rises and goes 
forth from its prison into the unfettered world 
where time is not; the master of the body comes at 
birth into the body and passes out again at death 
even as the spirit of the wind moves and breathes 
through the sedges and is gone. 

" Thou art one with the Great Power that troubles 
the air, lights the torch of the sun, tints the eve- 
ning clouds, and touches to fire the minds of men. 
Thou art one with the Great Light, beloved, and 
compared with thee the stars in heaven are acci- 
dents doomed to fade and pass away. That Force 
which holds the water-drops together, makes winds 
to move to and fro and jewels the night with stars, 
has set thee dreaming for a little while. Awaking, 
all shall be made clear to thee. 
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" For thou art of those, my brother, who hold 
steadfast to their truth, and thou shalt be made new 
again. All will be well with thee — after." 

As the last word fell from the stranger's lips the 
soldier peered with misted eyes and listened with 
ears dulled by the approach of the body's dissolu- 
tion. He looked and saw nothing; he listened and 
heard no sound. 

" Lo, I have seen a vision," he moaned. " Only 
a vision," he repeated and, half weeping, fell back- 
ward upon the bosom of the earth. 

The shadows of the night were fleeing in panic 
before the approach of light; gradually the eye of 
day lifted itself from behind the mountains and 
cast its beams across that scorched and blackened 
plain. 

And the tender dawn of a new day reached 
down a long, gold finger to brush aside the mist 
lying upon an ashen face turned upward toward 
the sky. 

Centuries have passed since that marvelous year 
came to the far-off land of hot, wet jungles and 
illimitable plains, but then as now the gods sat 
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ever in their places meting out justice to the world 
of men. 

Whom they would destroy they madden first; to 
him whom they would punish most they deny the 
boon of death. There are sons of the night, and 
their portion is blackness; there are sons of the 
dawn, and the daylight is theirs; both alike are 
tools in the great hand of Destiny. Out of evil 
comes good ; but not for the doer of evil. 

Now, it came to pass in that time, long ago, that 
the gods who sat in judgment on the hearts of 
men spake thus in the highest court of heaven : 

" Scourge of the world, prince of incomparable 
lineage, thou who for glory hast disclaimed the hap- 
piness of crowds; hear and receive thy doom! Be- 
cause thou hast set thyself above the gods, because 
thou hast presumed to take away the breath that 
only the Lord of Life can give, thou shalt forever 
and forever be denied the anointing of death. Be- 
cause thou hast sinned above all other men thou 
shalt never be parted from the body which is alone 
thyself. Forever shalt thou remain a prisoner of 
the natural world, for the life of thy spirit, never 
having come to birth, can never die. Forever shalt 
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thou fly through the world like a night-bird fright- 
ened by the flare of torches. Thou shalt be doomed 
for all time to listen to the sublime music of the 
spheres echoing in thy bosom, and forever, O pris- 
oner of life, thou shalt fail to understand." 

Thus spake the gods far away and long ago in 
the highest court of heaven, and were silent. 

Centuries have come and gone since these words 
passed their lips, and still the world's prisoner 
flies like a hunted creature through the lands that 
he had vanquished. Wherever his foot has rested 
flowers fade and the earth is seared, at his ap- 
proach the woods take on the tints of autumn, and 
as he makes swift progress through crowded cities 
men and women, all unknowing, shudder at his 
approach. For untold generations his capital has 
been silent and deserted, its walls grown with grass : 
for countless generations, through the devastated 
lands of his creation, has peace and plenty reigned. 
Forever down the ages will the black dogs of his 
evil deeds pursue him; through eternities of time 
there will be no rest and no forgetting. Forever 
will be withheld from the prisoner of life the great 
awakening of Death. 
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For thus the gods decreed in that marvelous year 
of conflict while still the center of the world lay 
not far from the cradle of mankind. Thus spake 
the gods aeons ago, and were silent. 

It is the Law. 



THE UNDERSTANDING DREAM 

It is recorded that in years gone by there lived 
a mighty king of warrior race who ruled with 
equity, giving judgments without partiality and 
hating ignorance. The whole world was obedient 
to his will, since beyond his vast domains all na- 
tions rendered tribute and a thousand populous 
cities acknowledged his authority. Because he was 
of noble breed, of great strength and unusually 
comely, possessed of wisdom, firmness, and ambi- 
tion, he was worshiped and adored by his people; 
because his eye was familiarized with rapine and 
slaughter and his ear accustomed to the clash of 
arms and the groans of the maimed and dying, he 
was known far and wide as a veritable lion among 
kings. Indeed, he looked upon himself as one in- 
vincible and the superior of every other being on 
the face of the earth. 

Great vessels were made under his direction for 
the navigation of seas and rivers, for he had much 
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learning; when his palace was rising among palm 
groves and vineyards, he was able to instruct his 
workmen how to make its foundations strong. The 
glorious palace of the mighty king was built of 
four kinds of brick, — gold, silver, beryl, and crystal, 
— so that when it was finished it was hard to look 
upon and destructive to the eyes. Within, pillars 
of coral with capitals of precious stones upheld a 
ceiling overlaid with gold that glistened like the 
sun; the walls were hung with priceless tapestries 
from distant looms, and in the spaces between 
gems flashed their fire of many hues. The throne 
of this monarch was of white crystal resting on 
the backs of four lions of pure gold; and the floor 
of his audience chamber was of blue crystal, re- 
fleeting the feet of courtiers, lords, and princes. 

Of colossal stature, with eyes burning like living 
coals, of graceful build and handsome in appear- 
ance, pleasing of manner and possessed of a most 
beautiful complexion, the king was girt about by 
flatterers and those who wished to do his pleasure, 
so that, hating ignorance and having from youth a 
mind full of investigation, he had determined at 
one time to hear the truth. Thus had it happened 
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in the earliest days of his ascendency that he des- 
patched messengers through his realm that a fault- 
finder might be discovered who was known for in- 
sight and veracity. When found and brought into 
the royal presence this seer did not bow or stoop to 
kiss the feet of the exalted one; rather he stood 
firm, looking into the august countenance, and 
when he had read what was written down the 
fault-finder gave utterance to these words : " Of a 
truth thou art mighty, beautiful to behold, stead- 
fast of purpose, wise in judgments, justly revered 
by thy people and feared by thine enemies. Now, 
clemency and patience belong to understanding, 
understanding is the child of instruction and expe- 
rience, and a king hath not the benefit of lessons of 
experience, dearly bought, which should serve to 
moderate the mischievous impetuosity of his dispo- 
sition. Thou art harsh and cruel and violent to 
thine enemies, and verily power that is attained by 
a man of violence is short-lived. When power is 
gone from such an one he is like a ship that is 
wrecked and finds no sure haven. All thy virtue 
is undone by self-love and lust of power; never 
shalt thou know peace within these palace walls/' . 
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% The king, much impressed by the frankness of 
the fault-finder and. weighing carefully his words, 
asked with condescension: "Who, then, is the 
world's most foolish man ? " 

" He who serves not the Most High but worships 
the gods from hope or fear," replied the seer. 

" Ask of me some boon," the king then said, " in 
return for these words of precious wisdom." 

" I request only that thou wilt not again disturb 



me." 



" Hast thou, then, no desire ? What is thy most 
ardent hope ? " 

"That thou, O king, shalt become acquainted 
with the Truth." 

" What, then ? Be not niggard with me. Give 
me some maxim for my benefit before taking thy- 
self empty-handed away." 

"Thy blood-bought glory shall pass from thee; 
thy lands shall go from hand to hand. Take this 
to be thy maxim: The water-brooks derive no 
benefit from their own waters ; the silkworm hath 
no profit from its toil." 

Much of the prophecy uttered by that seer in the 
early years of the king's reign had proved true. 
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As he grew more powerful he grew ever less con- 
tent. Often in an extremity of grief would he quit 
the society of his wives or councilors and retire to 
an upper chamber of the palace, there to bemoan 
the fact that, despite his power over men, over the 
laws of life he could gain no control at all. Often 
he made ardent sacrifices to the gods that they 
might stay the ravages of time and check the on- 
ward sweeping wheel of destiny or stay it in his 
grasp. But the gods heard nothing, or haply, hear- 
ing, turned away in weariness, forgetting. 

Alone in an upper chamber he would cry aloud 
to himself : " Invincibility, strength have I been 
given and with it beauty in full measure ! Why is 
it that so grievous a plague-spot as the decay which 
leads to death should menace my serviceable limbs 
and work ill upon this my superb countenance? 
Can there be no perfection in the world? Is it fit 
that flesh like mine should go the way of other, 
common flesh? Is it just that my powerful, beau- 
tiful body, the life-winds being checked and the 
phantom soul driven forth, should be consumed 
like others upon the funeral pyre ? " 

His body, would he cry to the gods, had been 
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wrought by the fiery flame that was his soul into 
an adequate expression of himself; but if it must 
perish then did he implore the deities for some sign 
that in the time when his soul was driven forth it 
might at least keep its identity and be a conqueror 
still. But the gods in their high seats above the 
mountain tops vouchsafed no reply. 

One day, according to the records, as the king in 
most splendid robes of state sat on the throne above 
his ministers and councilors, a messenger came run- 
ning from afar bearing tidings of great portent. 
From beyond the borders of his domain a rebellious 
host, they learned, was advancing with lances, jave- 
lins, and all manner of deadly missiles. At the 
same moment in which the messenger delivered his 
dire tidings the air became filled with the sound of 
galloping hoofs and the ringing of bits, even though 
the hostile army was still at a great distance from 
the capital. Doors of temples flew open of their 
own accord and a cloud of colors appeared in the 
heavens, shaped like a serpent and undulating to- 
ward the west. These were taken by the people for 
signs of ill omen and, overcome by panic, they 
cried, " O elephant among kings, sapient ruler of 
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men, may nothing obscure thy shining or subdue 
that prowess which shall lead to certain victory ! " 

Now, the king, being not wholly blind to the on- 
ward sweep of the wheel of destiny, gave no imme- 
diate decision but restrained his anger and went to 
be alone in the upper chamber where divans of gold 
and ivory furnished with purple cushions and long- 
haired rugs and cloths richly embroidered with 
flowers were wont to receive his body in such time 
as he toiled in thought. 

Those thoughts which have bent down the minds 
of the lofty throughout the ages now rested heavily 
upon him and he reflected in this wise : " Force is 
a rule of nature; by force alone may monarchs re- 
tain their authority; invincibility when proven is 
the source of all regal supremacy. Benevolence is 
truly a virtue, but one suited to the noble and the 
wealthy, not to monarchs, heaven-born. My fa- 
thers and their fathers amassed this great empire 
through force, and through force must I keep that 
which hath been given as a charge into my hands. 
More grievous even than the dissolution of the 
body they have given would be the destruction of 
the empire they have builded up. Therefore must 
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I strive, therefore must I kill, that so I may keep 
that which by killing they have made. 

" Indeed, war is the great preceptor of mankind ; 
in it is that strength nourished which in peace 
wastes away. War is the foundation of all the 
virtues : valor, fortitude, firmness, resolution, pluck, 
daring, self-confidence. Happy is he who finds a 
virtuous war to wage against his enemies. Strength 
of mind and soul is born of war; in it are sloth 
and ignorance beaten down to perish. War pro- 
ceeds out of the very heart of things, and of tumult 
is kindled the spark which illuminates the world. 
Are not these truths written as upon an outspread 
roll? 

"True, the lesser gods have sometimes said 
otherwise — but who are they? I have found them 
both slothful and inefficient, for in vain have I 
given them gifts and besought them. These mis- 
chievous laggards are even too drowsy to listen; 
they but raise their heavy heads from their cloud- 
pillows to partake of some choice morsel and then 
go off to sleep again. Let these supine immortals 
sleep! I ask no aid from them. Only let it be 
given they wake not to interfere with the enter- 
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prises of mankind. The gods know nothing. Who 
in highest heaven sits, He knows. Or haply, knows 
He not ? I will go forth relying on myself alone. 

" Roll on, O mighty wheel of fate, given by the 
Creator into my hand ! As through irrevocable law 
the sea engulfs great rocks, so will I engulf the 
world. Roll onward to the furthest edge of the 
vast deep, O wheel of might! Implacable before 
thee goes my victorious army ; in thy glorious wake 
.will be found nothing but submission — death." 

Learning of this decision his favorite wife made 
her way into the presence of the king, with 
disheveled hair and weeping face. She threw her- 
self at his feet, imploring: "Let this outer prov- 
ince go in peace from thy august control, my lord. 
Its people are thy blood-kin and thy brothers; kill 
them not. In a vision have I seen that some mo- 
mentous thing would issue from this strife — and 
in sleep, it is well known, the soul transcends this 
world and the body and all forms of death. 

" He alone, the Divine Artificer, who uplifts the 
clouds and spreads them out in high places, then 
breaks them up again, hath this right. In my 
dream I beheld the day not far distant when the 
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heavens will cleave asunder, the sun be folded up, 
and the earth and mountains be shaken into loose 
heaps of sand. In that day will all men become 
like scattered moths. Each will then observe the 
deeds which his hands have set before him, and he 
whose balances are heavy, who hath refrained from 
greed and violence, who is not puffed up discours- 
ing foolishly unto himself, to him shall be a life 
that pleaseth well. Soon will the star-tracked 
heavens be rent asunder, O light of my eyes, and 
the earth so smoothly spread become a dust-heap 
crushed as at a single crushing. Doth not a long 
time pass during which thou wilt be a thing for- 
gotten quite ? " 

" Speakest thou in earnest, fair one, or art thou 
of those who jest? " 

" In earnest, lord, for in sleep I have beheld this 
vision. Having defeated those who rebel against 
thee, thine enemies would but defeat thee again ; and 
after a time would be destroyed, with an utter de- 
struction, both the victor and the vanquished. To 
their own loss only do the erring err ; for their best 
good alone should the guided yield to guidance in 
this quickly passing life." 
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Being indulgent in his affection for this wife, the 
king refrained himself from anger. In the nature 
of things he knew that woman can know nothing 
of valiance or the larger virtues; it is befitting she 
should feel only fear in the presence of a blood- 
drinking army — such an instrument as had been 
placed in his hand by the Creator; — so, the king 
spoke to her triflingly : " Pearl among women, 
wouldst thou that I fell down to littleness in the 
eyes of my people, so that they would cry out in 
scorn, ' Where is our king, elephant among his 
kind, who hath been called forth by his enemies 
and fears to face them? Show us this precious 
ruler, this arrogant king who fears to do battle 
with those who dare question his authority/ Here 
would be a pleasing jest for the winds to tell one 
another while the trees of the forest listened 
aquiver with mirth; here would be a pleasing tale 
for the shrieking parrot and mackaw to repeat 
through the wood, convulsing all nature. The mas- 
ters of great cars would say that I had abstained 
through fear and, decrying my power, would speak 
much about me that ought not to be spoken. Thus 
would I incur everlasting infamy. And is not in- 
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f amy, gentle singing-bird, a thousand-fold more ter- 
rible than death? " 

Kneeling still at his feet the woman was uncon- 
vinced. " In him who seizes a bow to kill," she sub- 
mitted in a voice of supplication, " hate arises, and 
of fear in his antagonist is hate born in equal 
measure. Spare thy kinsmen; spare thyself! 
Wrath heaped upon itself is like a conflagration in 
which hated and hater alike are consumed as in a 
blazing house. He, my husband, who is cruel lies 
upon spread embers. 

" O king, earnest is my prayer ! It well befits 
one of thy grandeur to bestow this boon upon her 
who, on a former occasion, restored thy life when 
thou earnest back wounded from battle. Let thy 
brethren go in peace ! " 

With face like flaming bolts of iron the king rose 
from the divan upon which he had been seated, for 
he feared such words as unsettling to the minds of 
those who know not fear. Clad still in his splendid 
robes of state, with a tiara upon his head and a 
girdle of pearls about his waist, he rushed from the 
presence of the woman, shouting to his hosts: 
"We must set forth without delay, looking alike 
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both upon pleasure and upon pain. Living we shall 
enjoy the fruits of victory; dying we shall enjoy 
the rewards of heaven." So in all his splendid ap- 
parel of state he mounted his war-chariot, to which 
four white steeds were yoked, and his people beheld 
him shining and joyful as one who goes forth to a 
festival. 

As he went they cried after him : " O king of the 
powerful countenance, we adore thee! May noth- 
ing obscure the star which brings thee happiness 
and power ! " To his charioteer they shouted, 
" Drive slowly from the city, that so we may be- 
hold the face of our king for a longer time." 

Followed by his warriors with their death-deal- 
ing implements the king in his chariot was driven 
over hills and through valleys, and the populous 
narrow ways of cities, till, far to the westward, he 
descried the rebellious army eager to engage in 
battle. 

In his place in the chariot spread with coverings 
of panther skins and the skins of lions and tigers, 
the great conqueror stood erect surveying the re- 
bellious heroes drawn up in battle array and de- 
sirous to kill those who would exact tribute. 
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Among them were the faces of brothers, cousins, 
former friends and preceptors, so that he said to 
himself: "How comes it that I must encounter 
with arrows those entitled to reverence? Among 
those about to make onslaught upon me I recognize 
the faces of men of great glory, worthy of respect 
and veneration." 

All at once conch shells, kettle-drums, and tabours 
were played upon and there arose a tremendous din, 
making reverberation through earth and sky. War- 
riors bearing large bows, roaring like lions and 
blowing severally upon their conchs, rushed head- 
long upon one another. Still the king stood up- 
right in his chariot, unheeding, full of thought. 
" How comes it that in the labors of the day," he 
asked himself, " I must beat down to death those 
entitled to reverence ? " And the words of the 
woman sounding in his ear shut out the din of bat- 
tle : " Those who are cruel lie upon spread em- 
bers." 

" In order to keep my bloid-bought provinces," 
he mused, " I must shed the blood of those who in 
turn will destroy their destroyers, until time de- 
stroys with an utter destruction all that has been 
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conquered. In an empire as in the corporate body 
lies the inherent necessity of being dissolved before 
long. Whence comes this belief in the permanence 
of sovereignty over one another and that the final 
disrupting will not take place? Knowing this to 
be a falsehood, why, then, should I slay my broth- 
ers? No longer do I see any good to accrue after 
killing my kinsmen ! " 

Thinking thus and unmindful of danger, the king 
ordered his charioteer to drive to the front between 
the two contending armies. His heroes aghast at 
the sight of their ruler riding to the place of danger 
where the missiles were raining like hail, both ways, 
they shouted, " O king of the earth, go not to that 
place lest an arrow pierce thy vital part; for an 
arrow having pierced thy vital part, thou wilt die 
and our hosts flee in panic from the field of battle 
and thus go down to infamy which is worse than 
death. Return, O mighty one of valor, we pray 
thee, to the place of safety." 

Upstanding in his excellent chariot between the 
two armies, the monarch continued to gaze impar- 
tially on both. " Which is the better," he thought, 

that I should vanquish them or that they should 
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vanquish me? For I do not perceive what is to 
dispel the grief after I have obtained victory and 
the enjoyments of life at the price of the aban- 
donment of their bodies of these my kinsmen and 
preceptors. Why should my arm be raised to make 
life extinct in those bodies whose spark proceeds out 
of the Light Eternal and, being extinguished, must 
return to the One Source from whence all alike have 
issued ? . Keep thou thy breath and thy blood, keep 
dance and song for thyself, O my adversaries, for 
what joy can be mine after having killed with ar- 
rows my relations ? " 

Not caring further for victory or defeat, safety 
or peril, joy or sorrow, and his arm no longer 
braced and stiffened by hatred of his fellows, the 
limbs of the king drooped down and his mind 
whirled round so that he was scarcely able to stand. 
Then he threw away his bow, together with his ar- 
rows, upon the field of battle shouting above the 
din so that all could hear: "Disperse, O sons of 
wrath, for together we are engaged on a heinous 
crime, being assembled to kill on both sides the 
members of one family. Behold me, weaponless 
and undef ending! Not even for sovereignty over 
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the three worlds will I slay any one, much less for 
sovereignty in this fleeting world alone. Better 
were it to live upon alms in this world than to en- 
joy blood-bought enjoyments and make merry 
above the dust of them whom our weapons have 
slain. When, as it were, we kill we fancy through 
ignorance the other dies. But what is the light of 
man? whence are we born? whereby do we live and 
whither do we go ? " 

Seeing his mind thus given over to the agitation 
of grief and his eyes turbid with tears, the master 
of a great car rode to his side and contended with 
him in these words : " O valorous king, what mad- 
ness of delusion overcomes thee in the place of 
peril? Be not desponding! Grieve not for those 
who deserve no grief! The wise grieve not 
for the living or the dead. Tall-formed, fiend- 
smiting god, take back thy fire-piercing arrows 
in thy hand and rise to do battle. Think not 
to slay with questionings, O terror of thy 
foes/' 

But the king saw and heard nothing, for his eye- 
sight had been confounded and the hearing taken 
from his ears. Overcome by exceedingly poignant 
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pain he smote his forehead and, no longer able to 
stand, fell down on the floor of his chariot and 
failed to perceive anything further. In that time 
he started forth upon a pilgrimage. 

His soul proceeding out of the perishable body 

9 

crossed a bridge finer than the thread of a famished 
spider, and having accomplished this task flew up- 
ward like a bird released from a net. 

The clashing sound of battle grew dim and died 
away into the soft murmur of celestial music; be- 
neath were the surgings of mighty seas and rivers 
and in all directions deserts and forests stretched 
away. The dark of night and the light of day 
passed like flashes before his vision, for he was 
losing all sense of time ; his rapid flight that had at 
first filled him with alarm now gave delight, for 
there was departing from his consciousness all 
sense of space. The chill of the night-wind, the 
falling of rain, and the beating of the sun's rays 
were growing all as one to him. " Indeed," he 
thought, for his mind was echoing still with a be- 
lief not yet extinct — " indeed, and the world is vast 
of which I am master! Can eye perceive or mind 
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imagine anything more wonderful than this — my 
world?" 

After a long time he came to that cliff which 
descends from the heavens to the earth ; he saw riv- 
ers gushing forth from it that had a thousand chan- 
nels extending in every direction as far as a swiftly 
mounted horseman could ride in a hundred days. 
Far away, upward, disappearing into the sky, he 
beheld the gates of the Timeless World, and they 
were barred with great bolts and locked against the 
hordes of the unworthy. 

" Now are the gates locked," he conjectured to 
himself, "and bolted; but when my approach is 
made known they will fly open. The moon and the 
stars and sun will shout with ecstasy at my ad- 
vance, saying, 'Hail, king of power and might! 
Enter triumphant from the decaying into the un- 
decaying world.' " 

But when the mighty one drew near to the gates 
they flew not open, so that he was forced to com- 
mand them thus : " Open, that I may enter, O ye 
gates ! " And behold, they opened not. Again he 
cried with the voice of authority to the keeper with- 
in the gates, " If thou openest not to me I will at- 
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tack the entrance; I will split open the portals that 
I may enter in." 

With this the keeper spoke in answer, but the 
gates remained closed. "Lower thy voice, O son 
of battle, for of all voices the least pleasant is the 
voice of an ass." 

Pale with anger the great king demanded, 
" Knowest thou not who I am ? " 

" Yea, and for that reason I open not." 

While his mind was still engaged in schemes for 
beating down the gate and thus forcing an entrance 
into the Land of Perfection, but before the first 
blow had been struck, the gates vanished and in 
their place he perceived an angel with many pairs 
of wings and a countenance of azure, crowned with 
fresh flowers, standing upright in the midst of the 
air. 

" O porter of the gate, knowest thou not that I 
am he to whom all nations of the earth do hom- 
age?" 

"Thou canst not enter here; none but the just 
can enter in." 

" Know, keeper of the gate, that I am famed for 
giving judgments with equity among my people." 
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"Are not all people of the earth thy people? 
Hast thought to show justice to thy enemies ? An- 
swer not, for it is well known what thy breast en- 
shrouds and, furthermore, thy regal garments are 
steeped in blood. Stay without! This gate is the 
Lord's." 

Trembling, yet with pride unbroken, he tempo- 
rized thus : " As lord of the earth may I not claim 
the right to enter by the common laws of hospital- 
ity? " Observing then the scorn on the face of the 
angel, his mind became a blank through fear and 
he looked another way. 

"Look further away," commanded the angel, 
pointing to a place upon the earth far, far below 
where the two armies like warlike ants rushed to- 
gether frenzied with hate, destroying, rending, tear- 
ing; destroying, killing, creating nothing. 

And the keeper, leaving the gate unguarded, went 
to the edge of the cliff with hand upon the shoulder 
of the king. " Behold, violence does but breed vio- 
lence and atrocity, both being fatal to both sides. 
Note the furious zeal of the hordes as they attack, 
maiming and killing, by their tens and their hun- 
dreds and their thousands ! Witness how the fiends 
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rush together ; how the troops of the fiends, demons 
with fulgid eyes, go rushing along. These de- 
moniac persons who know not truth from false- 
hood have been let loose by thy authority, O sapient 
ruler of men! " 

The king's eyes grew white with grief so that he 
turned away, and the angel ordered him to look 
further. "Fix thy eyes on those faces darkened 
by the murk of night; the faces of those who kill 
from a distance with all manner of inglorious de- 
vices those with whom they dare not risk a strug- 
gle. Truly they are the impious persons ! Observe, 
I will now rebuke their folly." 

The king saw that when the wordless message 
of the angel had reached the mutually destructive 
hosts facing one another on the earth they fell 
apart, and each hero, putting his fingers in his ears 
and wrapping himself in his garments, fled away, 
leaving the field to the wounded and the dying. 
And throughout that day nothing had been accom- 
plished but what was unsound, mischievous, and 
destructive. 

Repentant, fallen to his knees, the king implored 
the angel : " It is true that my intelligence is very 
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frivolous, narrow, and confused. I pray thee with 
bowed head and eyes filled with humility that I 
may enter in and, from the Source of all Knowl- 
edge, obtain understanding." 

The guardian of the gate replied, " Take off thy 
robes of state," and he took faff his mantle fully em- 
broidered with gold; and then, "Take off thy 
crown, thy jeweled necklace, thy square golden 
earrings, and thy girdle of useless pearls," and he 
took them off and threw them on the ground. 
"Bend and drink of the waters of Truth at thy 
feet," and he bent lower and drank. 

Rising, he saw for the first time, beyond the open 
portals, myriads of those angels whose light, flash- 
ing through, makes the tints of the hearts of the 
roses and changes them to rubies at the opening of 
their petals, makes the lips of the violets glow with 
the fire of sapphires: that light whose shining 
moulds earth's tears into white and purest pearls. 

"Why, high-souled one," pleaded the monarch 
bereft of his crown, "may I not enter and learn 
from the Knower Unparalleled? Why, prostrate 
before the throne of the Worthiest Lord, may I not 
be made to understand ? " 
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"Enter," said the angel. "This is the parting 
point between thee and me. Enter into the pres- 
ence of the Great Preceptor." 

As the gate closed behind him the king found 
himself in the presence of a vast white light, and 
he touched his forehead to a floor that looked like 
water, but was less yielding; and looked like glass, 
but was less cold. 

From the midst of the great white light, as the 
king lay upon his face, the voice of the All- 
Informed gave utterance thus : "I am the Won- 
drous Unmanifest; neither aught nor naught; 
light nor dark : only the Existent One to whom there 
is nothing superior, from whom there is nothing dif- 
ferent, than whom there is nothing smaller nor 
larger; whose sight is heart, whose mind is light, 
the principle of every self ; the One grasping with- 
out hands, hasting without feet, seeing without eyes, 
hearing without ears, knowing all that can be 
known, Himself unknown; He, the One whose hid- 
ing-place is immortality — whose shadow, death. 

" Above the heavens, beneath the earth yet em- 
bracing both, standing behind all persons looking 
everywhere, by whom all came together in the be- 
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ginning and all comes asunder in the end! The 
Great Self, auspicious, not terrible, revealing no 
evil ! That One who, in order that the true and the 
untrue may have their desert, becomes two— yea, 
seems to become two! Creator, Protector, De- 
stroyer, who after creating all worlds takes all back 
into Himself at the end of time! I am He. 

" Verily, I am the Truth, not fragmentary, pur- 
poseless, incoherent, for I am the Great Reality, 
source and fountain of the self of all who are. 
Though seated I travel far; though ever at rest I 
go everywhere. Both oceans find place within my 
body, yet in a small pool may I be hid. That light 
am I first discovered in the secret places of the 
heart; the vital breath of that unchanging Self in 
man. Through me is the seer enlightened ; through 
me — the secret immemorial source of all the bright 
powers — the sun, the moon, the minds of men 
shine with the light which is of my lending. From 
me alone is Truth set high in the triple heavens: 
through me alone is Truth perfected and made 
plain. 

"Having in the beginning produced the causes 
which unite body and soul, by my vital breath 
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alone are all things surrounded and upheld; from 
me alone issues mind rising radiant through per- 
ception to its final consummation in undying 
thought. All-knowing, All-perceiving, none other 
can say it is. I only may be said to understand. 

"Creator of all things, of all am I guardian, 
spreading out one net after another in various ways 
and drawing them together again in my own time. 
Of me the night returneth upon the day and the 
day returneth upon night; by me are the sun and 
moon and stars controlled, speeding through space 
to their appointed goals. 

" The Greatest Good, the First Being, Rewarder, 
Ruler, Author, who in the beginning created light 
where there was no light and form where there was 
no form; without beginning, spotless, beyond the 
ether, secure, endless, eternal. 

" What I keep back none can send forth, what I 
send forth none other can keep back, for I hold firm 
the heavens and the earth that they pass not away. 
Sole king of the breathing, tinkling world through 
whom the earth and the firmament are made fast 
and the air measured out, the whole is my handful 
and in my right hand will, in the end, all things be 
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folded up. In me alone do the worlds rest, and 
none can go beyond. From me issues time as from 
an overflowing jar and out of time come forth the 
rising, setting, burning sun and the winds that 
travel to and fro upon the earth. Through time 
is the ocean vast, through time the eye perceives; 
time ever marches on. 

" I am the heat hidden in flame, the light with- 
out smoke. The essence am I of the upward- 
trending soul which is housed and assimilated, yet 
remains distinct from the form of the perishable 
body and cannot be smeared by the stains of sin nor 
smirched by the sorrows of the world."' 

" Blessed Preceptor of mankind," ventured the 
novice, " Thy excellent and mysterious words as yet 
are meaningless to me. Vouchsafe that I may learn 
the sense of this relation of the individual to the 
Universal Self. My heart is under shelter from 
Thy teaching." 

" Sent one, fear nothing ! Even in thy far-gone 
severance from the Truth, thou shalt be made to 
understand. Never again when night comes, be- 
holding a star, shalt thou declare, 'Here is my 
Lord ! ' and when it is set say, ' I love not gods who 
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set.' Beholding the moon uprise, again thou shalt 
not cry, ' This is my Lord ! ' and when it sets, 
' Surely if my Lord guide me not I will be of those 
who go astray/ Nor at the rising of the sun shalt 
thou declare, 'This is the greatest, this is the 
Lord ! ' and when it sets turn thy face away, saying 
in disgust, ' No longer shall I be guilty of worship- 
ing these unstable gods.' From me alone divine 
mind enters into man, and verily that is divine 
mind whereby he becomes joyful and grieves no 
more; for him who embraceth the Truth in his 
own mind there is no further setting nor changing. 
" Thou hast entered the world created of moist 
germs, without knowledge and devoid of under- 
standing, but thou hast been given hearing, sight, 
and heart that haply thou mayst learn and become 
mindful. Thou hast not learned and hast been not 
mindful, making the earth injured and dark at mid- 
day as though it were in dark night. A groaning 
and a raging, a tumult and a flashing have fol- 
lowed in thy footsteps. But going hence thou shalt 
become of those who ponder, those whose strong- 
coursing thoughts ascend and who go not to those 
unblessed worlds covered with blind darkness but, 
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in the end, render an account in my presence, an 
account before the Mighty, the All-Informed." 

" Sole Sustainer, He upon whom all beings are 
threaded, be pleased to shed light further upon me 
and, even to the giving up of my kingdom, will I 
take the Path by which one arrives at perfected 
knowledge of the Truth." 

"Fear nothing in my presence! There is no 
grain in the darkness of the earth nor seed in the 
heart of man nor anything green or sear but it is 
noted to me in a distinct handwriting. He who or- 
dained the night for rest, the sun and moon for 
computing time, who sendeth down rain from the 
clouds to bring forth buds from the plants ; He who 
is able to bring forth the living from the dead, can 
draw the germ from the husk which covers it and 
will unseal the understanding in thy soul." 

" Too long have I been enfolded in the black, 
yet palpable obscurity. All my delusion being de- 
stroyed I would have done with life, dark daughter 
of eternity. Grant, O Lord, that I may remain 
under the shelter of Thy teaching here in this 
Happy World." 

"Dost thou, then, not begin to understand! 
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Never hast thou listened from below to the voice 
that speaks no words nor looked up and beheld the 
birds in heaven's vault whom none upholdeth but 
the Sole Sustainer, the Unknown Knower who is 
ever near at hand? Thou hast not yet begun thy 
earthly pilgrimage which must lead out from law 
to love, and out from discipline to liberation, and 
out from delusion into the Understanding Way. 

" Know this, that mind is a luminous, living thing 
and in him who in the world wakes and knows there 
comes a high spontaneous springing up, by which 
is seen a new heaven and a new earth. No exist- 
ence is there for the unknowing, the unreal ; no non- 
existence is there for the knowing, the real. Who 
hath discovered light within the secret places of his 
heart, he by whom my Supreme Secret hath been 
heard, in slipping back from the passing world 
into the ocean of eternity only slips back to his 



own." 
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Since this holy dialogue hath taken place, O 
Lord of All that Is, my mind hath become un- 
shackled and I know that a position of mastery is 
obtained only in freedom from the delusion of mas- 
tery and the arrogance that is entailed. Since I must 
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return to the world, while the flame of life burns 
within my body, I will refrain from making havoc 
in Thy plan and will look with wonder and worship 
at all created things, knowing nothing to be in- 
coherent, fragmentary, purposeless." 

"Haughtiness/' the Voice continued, "and the\ 
constant plotting of evil but enmeshes those who 
make use of it, while he in whom emotion and per- 
ception are steadied down rises spiritward and 
comes in time to his setting in eternity. The states 
of mind of those who have firm understanding are 
many-branched and endless, while for the plotter 
there is no peace. Truth falls upon the plotter 
like water upon broken ground, running hither and 
thither, finding no path. He who works disorder 
in my plan, who foments evil, whose eyes and ears 
are sealed, knows only separateness and darkness. 
For him who builds nothing in the natural world 
there is no Reality and no part in the Creative 
World beyond. 

" Varied truth comes from the ocean of Reality 
and to it only truth returns, knowing no separate 
condition ; in recognizing truth from falsehood only 
may it be said that the spirit lives and that man 
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hath become immortal. As those gathering honey 
from many a tree weld that which they have gath- 
ered and afterward there is no separateness, so 
when man sees the Real, all truth is blended and 
separation is no longer perceived. 

" Life is reality and cannot die. The soul of man 
is the atom-like seed within the ripened fig, which, 
when the fruit is broken open, is barely seen — yet 
from that seed within the fruit does the great 
tree issue forth in time. The real is not seen in 
the world by the outward eye, with the eye of the 
heart only is it seen, yet from that small seed is- 
sues the life of all that is. On this path of expe- 
rience nothing becomes abortive and no obstacles 
exist." 

" I have known distressful days devoid of ease," 
confessed the king, who was no longer prone upon 
the floor of heaven, being able to endure the rays 
of the great white light which was shining upon 
him. " Indeed, and the spirit wakes in those 
who dream! By the earth and Him who spread 
it out, by Him, who balanced the minds of men, 
I will go back to the world fearing not the 



issue." 
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"Out of a wish for thy welfare I speak these 
words that thou mayst cease on thy returning to 
blaspheme against eternity. 

" A despiser of his kind, a lover of himself, but 
draws a tiny thread in the fabric of the spheres and 
thus works an imperfection in the whole design. 
The heavy-laden must not be laden with another's 
load, and upon the earth where there is a due and 
sustained portion for him who asketh as well as for 
him who is ashamed to beg thou hast, unknowing 
one, amassed a mighty portion for thyself. For it 
is ever so : a man possessed with the idea of power 
sees only power, and he who is possessed with the 
idea of wealth knows only greed* In thy spirit, 
held fast in the bonds of avarice, there is no health 
at all. 

" Set forth now with a decorous departure from 
all that thou hast been; embrace the houseless life 
and with rejoicing, by thought, practice, and accu- 
mulation of wisdom, ascend to the heights of com- 
prehension through which man receives a crown. 
Seek not to touch my hand in the turbid waters of 
the world; it can be reached, by such as thou art, 
only in the still depths of the solitudes." 
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" Now do I perceive the small old path leading 
far away, and along this path there is no return- 
ing." The king, bereft of crown and robes of 
state, stood erect now and confident in the pres- 
ence of the Wholly Enlightened. "Great is my 
amazement ! " he cried in ecstasy ; " great is my re- 
joicing ! I rejoice over and over again." 

"At length thou hast seen, bright one. Thine is 
the bliss! Behold, a dream hath set thee free! 
Go forth and enjoy greatness wrapped in thy radi- 
ance. The world is thy field of action; go back as 
one whose eyes have been unsealed and who no 
longer sees in dream. Thou hast heard All." 

The soul of the man who had been mighty of 
arms, thereupon recrossed the bridge fragile as 
the thread of a famished spider, and the smolder- 
ing life-fires awoke within his body and lighted it 
as a torch within a dwelling. And the king rose 
from his couch in the upper chamber of the palace 
to which he had been borne from the place of 
danger between the contending armies, while yet 
the magic of the words to which he had listened 
throbbed in his veins. He bowed his head in humil- 
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ity and his eyes were turbid with tears for the vic- 
tims of waste in a hate-darkened world. 

That body which had been carried back from the 
field of battle devoid of breath, devoid of conscious- 
ness and devoid of beauty, was said by some to be 
dead; but the woman who was his favorite wife 
thought otherwise, watching and waiting constantly 
for some sign, believing the spirit would return to 
the body of her lord. 

When at length the crimson touch had returned 
to his face and lips and he had risen up and 
spoken to her, she perceived that he now knew 
truth from falsehood and great indeed was her 
gladness. 

" I too have seen a vision," he told her. " I too 
have beheld the Unseen Seer, as it were, face to 
face." And the woman wept for very thankful- 
ness. 

Forthwith he called together the company of his 
ministers and councilors, with all the members of 
his family, and spoke to them thus : " Now do I 
cut off the royal head, put out the henna-anointed 
eyes, take out the heart of the ruler and give it 
away ! Do thou cause proclamations to be made in 
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all the cities, for I go forth from my palace with 
empty hands to embrace the houseless life. 

" There hath arisen within me the eye, there 
hath arisen the light, there hath arisen the under- 
standing. I will renounce those certain causes of 
loss to the losing man; I will bring out from its 
husk the substance of life; brooding with fervor 
I will develop the organs of spiritual sense so that 
when my set life-term hath been fulfilled I shall not 
sink down like a lamp bereft of its crown of rays 
when the cause of its burning hath been ended. Ac- 
cording to his thoughts alone may one enter into 
Life." 

" Let him depart," the ministers and councilors 
said among themselves, " for, beyond a doubt, rea- 
son hath deserted the palace of his mind." 

But the king, uncaring, proceeded in these words : 
" Since that time when I first beheld the Great 
White Light, the Heart of Truth, many extraordi- 
nary things have taken place within me. I can no 
longer remain in this place which oppresses me, 
for strangely am I upborne by happiness into the 
living blue. In this high, spontaneous springing up 
is life — all else is death. Upon this glorious Path 
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there is no returning. Know this, my kindred and 
ministers, that a good sight hath met my inward 
vision and a beautiful and splendid rising hath 
taken place this day. It is, indeed, the daybreak 
of my soul." 

The people of the palace, taking counsel among 
themselves, said, " Before the moon grows round 
again our kingdom would be ruined and it would 
become our duty to remove this madman from the 
throne in favor of that kinsman who even now is 
watching and waiting to supplant him." 

" Who seeks to gain advantage while living in a 
palace," spake on the king, " is like him who wants 
to bathe his head and thinks to use a drop of dew." 

Thus the strong-coursing mind of the king hav- 
ing turned ardently to the state of those who re- 
nounce the world, he resolved on that day and no 
other to accomplish the great renunciation. Food 
had been set before him in bowls, golden and sil- 
ver; delicate milk-rice compounded with ghee and 
honey, also curry stuffs of the finest kinds that had 
grown where the old was picked. But he turned 
from this nutriment determined to break his fast 
with seeds from the oil-plant and with wild fruits 
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that were alike accessible to all. He put on robes 
of a reddish-yellow color, shaved his head and 
beard, and made ready to pass out through the pal- 
ace gates with staff and begging-bowl, determined 
thenceforward to both teach and learn. 

Now his body had become very fair and his skin 
clear and exceeding bright, for his mind was full of 
gladness, free from grief, and constantly rejoicing 
like one who clears away a debt. And his favorite 
wife, who had received the boon she had most 
wished for, cried out in delight : " In a dream hast 
thou been wrapped in thy radiance, O lord of my 
life. We will go together, the first of many out 
of the midst of many, no longer thinking on the 
sweets of pleasure but renouncing such in order to 
approach ever nearer to the Unfading Light." 

The people, seeing their sapient ruler thus de- 
parting to return no more, asked: "What is the 
reason of this wonderful and miraculous shine 
having been produced on the countenance of our 
king? Let him tell us more! We would know 
more of the Great Beyond! Prodigious one, pass 
not too quickly through the streets of the city, that 
so we may look upon thee for a longer time." 
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But the ministers and councilors agreed among 
themselves when he was gone, saying : " Nay, this 
is but a medley of dreams ; 'tis but madness. Never 
did we hear the like in the mouths of our sires of 
old. Our works for us and thy works for thee, O 
king ! Peace be unto thee ! We are not in quest of 
fools." They found the wealth of the empire very 
great and the keys of the treasuries so heavy that 
they would have borne down a company of men less 
strong in their own manner of comprehending. 

The face of their liberated king they never be- 
held again. 
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Far, far away in that bright epoch when the 
world was young, the fleeting chariot of time bore 
with it multitudes of men without hope and with- 
out intention ; men who took no thought that in 
the final sleep dreams might come. Footbound in 
luxury they seemed to say : " Give us but one short 
year of this nectar of true happiness, and we shall 
die content. Then to that earth-mother from whose 
body we are sprung, like reaped grain, nothing loth, 
we shall make preordained return." 

In such forgotten ages of long-perished time, 
there lived a king who counted himself chief among 
those strong monarchs who portioned out among 
themselves all the considerable sections of the earth. 
This ruler had much wealth in gems, pearls, horses, 
ivory chariots, and elephants with ornaments of 
gold. His palace was built in many stories and 
was a veritable dwelling-place fit for gods with its 
rich fretted screens and crystal-studded walls. He 
was blessed, furthermore, with many sons and but 
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one daughter, and she was the most beautiful 
princess in all the world. 

Now, the time was drawing near ^hen the king 
must announce the marriage of this daughter; in- 
vitations had been sent and great preparations 
made for the day upon which the peerless royal 
maiden would make bridal-choice among those 
whom her father had bidden to the choosing. With 
golden fillets on her brow, her wrists fastened with 
jeweled ornaments, and ankles loaded with tiny 
golden bells, she would enter the great amphi- 
theater, covered with a canopy, in which would be 
assembled the royal guests shining with effulgence, 
each seated on a throne and each possessed with 
the hope of excelling all the others. The princess 
on this festal day would enter, flower-wreath in 
hand, her anklets making the tinkling sound of 
running water as she stepped. She would make 
passage slowly, stop before each throne, and then 
pass on, until she had reached tjiat whereon was 
seated the monarch whom she would have as her 
husband; her choice she would make manifest be- 
fore the multitude by casting her flower-garland 
about the neck of him whom she had chosen. 
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Now, it happened that, some time before the 
approach of the bride's choosing, a young chieftain 
in an outer hilly country had heard of the unrivaled 
beauty of the lady and had resolved to win her 
despite the insignificance of his domains. He was 
young, handsome, a fearless horseman, and a 
brave fighter; heralds were wont to sing of his 
valorous deeds, for he had been forced from time 
to time to defend his people against hordes of 
powerful aggressors. Determined, therefore, in 
love as in war, he had long since sent, all unsus- 
pected, into the service of the princess an old woman 
of his family who could be trusted day and night 
to sing the praises of her chieftain. She would 
prepare the bath with scents and unguents and 
herself brush the soles of the princess' feet with 
vermilion paint or sit for hours fanning her and 
telling her stories of forgotten days. Often it had 
happened that she crouched at the feet of the 
maiden by night on the palace roof when it was 
too hot for sleep, telling long tales of the bravery 
of her young master in battle and in tournament. 
At first the princess listened languidly enough, but 
as weeks grew to months she waked to zest in the 
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hearing, then to curiosity, and then to love for him 
who was the hero of the tales. Perceiving at last 
that unquenchable love consumed her, the serving 
woman showed a miniature that she had brought 
with her as a gift from the young chieftain. All 
at once, because of the beauty of his countenance 
and also that the day of the bridal-choice drew on, 
something unsuspected of courage and determina- 
tion rose within the heart of the princess; some- 
thing of her father's invincibility. And she had 
need of courage, for none before her had ever 
fallen so far from royal dignity as to make choice 
unguided by the king's authority. 

The day of the great choice dawned brightly. 
Kings and princes of incomparable lineage, adorned 
with every ornament, sat each on his begemmed and 
glittering throne. All was ready for the great 
moment of the entrance, but no royal lady came. 
Proudly they waited, but no peerless beauty, with 
anklets purling as she stepped, came with flower- 
wreath in hand. Search was made throughout the 
palace, but no princess could be found. 

When youth, beauty, and knightly mettle are 
given, where indeed is the cotton thread of self- 
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control? In the silences of night, unseen by the 
watchmen of the city gates, a knight swiftly- 
mounted had stooped from his saddle and clasped 
in his strong sword-arm the slim, veiled figure of a 
woman and made off to the seclusion of his moun- 
tain fastnesses. 

Startled, dismayed, incredulous, the haughty 
guests maintained an ominous silence, but the 
mighty king sprang to his feet, the jewel in his 
turban trembling with rage, and swore an oath of 
vengeance against him whose act of defiance should 
be punished with nothing less than death. In the 
voice of that monarch there was no possibility of 
reconsideration. 

Already a year had passed since that fateful day 
which dawned so brightly but was blackened with a 
mighty oath of vengeance. For the young lovers 
it had been a year of unbroken happiness. 

All those days had they wandered hand in hand 
through gardens and pavilions, amid fruit trees 
in blossom or bowed under their burden of ripe 
fruit; or lingered, merry and joyous, among grape- 
vines gleaming with golden and purple clusters. 
The nightingale built her nest among thickets of 
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roc;rq; above in the sunlight *faw»W die fsilliaiit 
dragonfly in sudden whirls. Their palace was rnr- 
ni^hH with costly tapestries and rugs and divans; 
from its numerous balconies could be seen siow- 
i apprd peaks wholly untrodden by feet of men, and, 
l»How, far reaching plains covered in the season 
with harvests of springing grain. 

When at evening the fireflies lit their lamps in 
fhr foliage the lovers would go within doors where 
maidens with modest, refraining glances offered 
hi immiiiK goblets of rich wine or gave forth music 
from pipes and lutes for their delight. Preferring 
solitude, as often happened, they would sit out the 
twilight hours on a balcony, while the young 
princess, reclining on a divan furnished with purple 
cushions on both ends, would make conversation 
with her lord. Or, perchance, leaning against him 
and lunching his check with her red lips she would 
lull him with soft music, her hand sweeping the 
lute-strings to vibrations soft as whispered words of 
love; the music might swell to higher and ever 
higher harmonies and fall again, the notes patter- 
ing like pearls upon a marble dish. In gayer moods 
with her eyes flashing and the jewels of her girdle 
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tinkling, the princess would spring forward into 
graceful dances while he made music on the 
lute. 

Sometimes the night was spent upon the balcony 
which overlooked the plain where, bathed in the 
sweet waters of the moon, they would make dis- 
course together in this fashion : " When I look into 
thy face and hear thy voice, my lord, I cannot 
understand how I dwelt so long content without 
thee." 

Then the enamored knight would say in answer : 
" How comes it that my very life hangs upon thy 
forefinger and that gladly I would toss all my pos- 
sessions into the sea for one glance from thy bright 
eye, O fairest among lovely women ? " 

" Like crystal am I colorless without thee. What 
am I but a crystal goblet hoping nothing but to 
reflect the color that is thee? Proudly would my 
soul mirror all the thoughts of thine, my husband. 
Truly omnipotent is the power of love that I, once 
so proud, should ask for no life but that which 
breathes through thee. The light being so marvel- 
pus which thou hast kindled in a heart where all 
jwas once in darkness, may it not happen the miracle 
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will further go so that by taking thought our love 
becomes immortal ? " 

The chieftain, though longing to indulge these 
alluring vagaries of his bride, would answer : " All 
must be as it is and cannot by taking thought be 
changed at all. Is it not, then, sufficient that woman 
finds her heaven in the affection of her husband ? " 

And with that air of tenderness and humility so 
strangely mingled with a mien of grandeur she 
would reply, " As thou sayst, lord, so ever will it be 
to me." 

One night in summer, when their year of happi- 
ness had reached its final close, they were seated 
together on a balcony in the light of the full moon. 
The joyous birds had gone to rest beneath their 
canopies of leaves ; the air was filled .with perfume, 
for the flowers of the trees had opened to spill out 
the treasure it was their wont to hoard up from the 
sun. Moon and stars lit up the tranquil heavens, 
giving no forewarning of calamity. 

The cheek of the princess had been resting in her 
hand, the other hand hanging carelessly over the 
edge of the divan on which she sat pensive and 
silent. She was clothed in a robe of yellow silk, 
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her neck encircled by a string of priceless pearls, 
her hair falling from the fillet across her low wide 
brow in slumbrous waves. Long lashes lay upon 
her cheek, and her mouth smiled a little as if to say, 
"I am for the moment graVe and thoughtful, but 
not stern, not at all stern." 

In the blue light of the moon, her face shone 
lovely as an imbedded pearl when at length she 
looked up with eyes too dreamy to be bright, saying 
in a low voice sweet as honey : " Proudly, my lord, 
would I become that dutiful wife who is but the 
mirror for reflecting the cogitations of her husband. 
Is it meet, then, that I should learn nothing further 
of thy inmost thought ? " 

Lost in happiness the young chieftain had long 
since ceased to think on anything but love; the 
habits of a soldier had long been in abeyance, that 
wariness and alertness that is so essential to all 
who have been held rulers among men. Thus had 
the shallow cup of richest wine been held to his 
lips before the coming of his appointed end. 

" My inmost thought is bent solely upon thee, joy 
of my eye," replied her husband. "Love is the 
dream-bower in which we find rest for a while 
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before submitting to those irrevocable laws that 
govern life. From earth are mortals born, to earth 
they must return." 

" Then it is untrue what I have been told — what 
man makes his soul fit to receive, that will he 
obtain." 

" Untrue • indeed ! We spring like corn upon 
earth's bosom, grow up suddenly, and vanish clean 
away." 

Then is there no pity in this world for men ? " 
None ! What has pity to do with the constitu- 
tion of the universe? From earth alone comes 
breath and blood and bone; when death comes no 
waking shall be done, O lovely one." 

With saddened countenance she breathed from 
fond and fragrant lips these words into his ear: 
"Thou art far more than life itself to me. So 
must my soul vanish clean away when he who gave 
it meaning and substance is no more." 

" Permanence is but an illusion of sense," he 
enlarged, " for life is nothing more than a per- 
petual flow of fleeting, fantastic atoms subject to 
unalterable laws of change. Man dies and is for- 
got; the world itself must pass. One far-distant 
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day the heavens shall cleave asunder, the earth cast 
forth all that is in her, the stars disperse, the great 
sun be folded up. All that is, will be crushed at a 
single crushing and exist no more. Long since 
have these signs been rehearsed to me — perish the 
liars who have given promises that cannot be ful- 
filled ! " 

" Then is life verily an evil thing, my lord, that 
maketh men, who have the power to love, like 
reaped corn extinct. Then is the Creator evil who 
destroys with an utter destruction that which with 
His vital breath He hath created." 

"Verily is life an evil thing and love its only 
consolation. If heaven and earth must pass away, 
who, then, by taking thought, can hold them back ? 
In signs infallible have I found guidance : the idols 
in the temples shall not be keepers over me. He of 
the great temple with eyes made of diamonds and 
robes of jeweled gold — how can he answer suppli- 
cations? He who in his impotence cannot even 
brush away the insect that lights upon his golden 
face : can such fulfil the desires of any one ? The 
priests make tinsel discourse one with another, but 
there is much discordance in what they say. We 
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will leave them to their vain imaginings. Let them 
gain whatever they are gaining: their words are 
vain as the clapping of hands or whistling through 
the fingers. We swallow not the smoke of their 
unprofitable lamps. Cowards are they who in their 
hearts fear death, and when their time comes the 
earth will not be wide enough for them to flee away 
in. We are of those who do not believe." 

Thus spoke the young chief in the pride of his 
intelligence, and his companion followed in her duty 
as his wife. Easier far is it to uproot mountains 
with needles than to pluck out pride from the hearts 
of mortals. 

Happiness had wrapped the woman in delight; 
naught as yet had bruised the fair young flesh; in 
her rapture she cried only for more full delight. 
Thus her sweetly perfumed flowers of hope were 
doomed to die ere ever they had reft the bud. 

Laughter played once more with her soft mouth 
and kissed her cheek to dimples as, with arms en- 
twined about her husband, he breathed the perfume 
of her hair and tasted the honey of her lips. Thus 
sat they, bathed in the moonlight of a summer's 
night, when dark . tidings reached them. In this 
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most joyous hour they learned that powerful hosts 
were advancing to destroy them; that each singly 
and alone must meet whatever end might be. 

As she beheld Death smiling at her from behind 
her veil of shadow, a passion of terror swept the 
princess and for a moment she drooped like a flower 
that has been cut off. Then, tearless, she rose to 
her feet and fastened about him the golden armor 
of her lord and buckled on his sword with steady 
fingers. 

"The hand of Fate beats the departure drum," 
murmured her knight, with leaden eyes upon the 
ground. "The heavy parting hour has come. 
Naught is to be gained by grief, nor hopeless striv- 
ings against that which is to be." 

A sweet wild look was in the lady's eyes as she 
spoke the words of parting : " Master of life and 
death to me, may nothing obscure the star that 
brings thy triumph." 

Then the chieftain kissed her on the lips and left 
her with blanched cheeks and eyes aflame ; gone was 
the blood from her cheek and all the youth in her 
heart was dying. Life truly was illusion, cheat; 
a bag of poisoned honey, sweet to the taste but 
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insensibly producing death. Upon the altar of a 
blighting, despicable world she knew herself to be 
offering up the sacrifice of all. 

Throughout the following day she waited in the 
shadows of her palace. A courier, swiftly mounted, 
had been stationed on an eminence to watch and 
report the progress of the battle taking place in the 
plain below. Backward and forward rolled the 
tide of conflict as the slow hours passed ; splendidly 
fought the adherents of the chieftain, but at the 
hour of the sun's setting the advantage of numbers 
prevailed, and all was at an end. 

When tidings reached the palace that its lord 
had fallen at the foot of his banner pierced with 
an arrow through the heart, his consort and her at- 
tendants made ready and went down the mountain 
side. As the sun set the moon had risen, casting its 
blue and ashy benediction across that anguished 
battle-plain. All had been slain. For the order of 
the great king who was the princess' father, deliv- 
ered with the murk of hate upon his face, had been : 
" Weeping or laughing, slay them ; hand to hand or 
on horseback, let none escape." 

With head erect, in somber raiment the doom- 
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smitten woman made difficult search among the 
myriads of dead for the body of him who had 
been the sun, the moon, the stars of all her happi- 
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How empty now hath grown the universe," she 
cried; "naught but desolation spreads around! 
Here upon the cold earth sleep those warriors who 
but yesterday were like blazing fires, invincible; 
helpless they lie, their garlands faded, their armor 
scattered in confusion, their spiked clubs and swords 
clasped in rigid hands." Point by point the horror 
of the scene was growing clearer to her mind, and 
she wailed in accents of ever-increasing sorrow: 
" Ye, ye who were wont to be invincible ! Flowers 
of knighthood whose spirited trumpets were loudest, 
whose chariots were ever foremost in battle! Ye 
whose glory hath been chanted forth by bards and 
heralds, lie helpless now, fanned by the wings of 
noisome birds and hymned by the jackal's awful 
shriek. Upon the altar of a blighted world thou 
hast been offered up. Whence, O noble dead, comes 
this curse of extinction upon thee ? Whence comes 
this curse which hath befallen?" 

Suddenly before her on the path she trod, the 
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stricken woman saw the mangled body of him who 
had gained all her love. She stood at first trans- 
fixed and only gazed, then with a wild laugh these 
words gushed forth from her pale lips as water 
from a broken vase : " O heart of mine, gaze, gaze 
upon this sight! What mighty changes have been 
wrought, my love, in the few short hours since 
those sightless eyes looked into mine, those blood- 
grimed hands toyed with the tendrils of my hair, 
those ghastly lips spoke soft words into mine ear! 
Not long since, my lord, did I behold thee without 
a rival among men, beloved, enraptured — now, en- 
circled now by vultures and preyed upon by hungry 
jackals! Ah, that I should look upon the sight 
and live ! " 

Closer she drew and, the wildness of her grief 
being spent, tears rained down from her eyes upon 
the body of her dead. Like a slender bough she 
bent, bound in her trance of agony, chanting forth 
these words : ." All, all is passed, my love, and thou 
art passed ; playthings both of the destiny that mocks 
the hopes of mortals! Dust of the dust, to dust 
makes safe return. Mingled thus — we twain." 

She stood once more erect, her great love con- 
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quering grief. Swiftly putting up her hands she 
unloosed the knot of her hair which fell like night 
upon the hills, concealing her action. " Vain is it 
to strive with what must be. Loose with thy hand, 
O Death, loose the fetters that bind me to the 
world. So many hours quite lost since I was 
severed from my lord ! Unbind me quickly, Death, 
from this awful trance of recollection; bring the 
swift-winged comfort of oblivion; no comfort is 
there now but what I find in thee." 

Her strange eyes had grown calm; submitting 
that somehow in the meshes of a world-love she had 
blundered. Swiftly from her bosom she drew forth 
a dagger, slender like a lily shaft ; as swiftly plunged 
it deep into her heart, falling without sound across 
the body of her fallen knight. 

Death like a spirit of the air descended and placed 
her still, calm seal upon the brow that was wont 
to wear the ornaments of state. 

While yet there was no faintest cloud upon their 
youth nor hardness of the eye or lip, speaking of the 
life unlived, in mercy Death had quenched out the 
double spark that had failed to fan itself into a 
noble flame, insuring immortality. 
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Take wing in the chariot of man's destiny, 
through far-gone ages, into a simple vanished world 
where voices spoke that have long ceased to 
articulate. 

In such a twilight country, aeons ago, there 
dwelt a young prince, strong, fearless, and high- 
hearted; a king's son who was never known to 
flinch from any task because it promised to be 
arduous. 

Few countries have since been more beautiful 
and prosperous than his father's kingdom, for it 
was rich in corn, cattle, forests, great rivers, and 
fair places of pilgrimage. Its capital was a noble 
city, walled and moated, with towers and domes and 
gateways innumerable ; it was amply provided with 
parks and gardens. Around and about the palace 
wherein the prince lived were wrestling-grounds 
and gardens with provision for all manner of 
games and sports. The great city's streets were 
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thronged with heroes, and its cloisters were filled 
with saints and scholars, so that it was known far 
and wide both for prowess and learning. 

Thus under the instruction of his father's 
staunchest warriors and most holy seers and learned 
men the prince reached early manhood, but, despite 
his proficience in all games and sports and his mas- 
tery over every branch of worldly knowledge, his 
mind became more and more filled with listening 
thoughts, so that he gave up much time to con- 
templation. In such times of contemplation he 
longed with an ever-increasing intensity to start out 
upon a pilgrimage among the stars, making inquiry 
about many things. 

There were countless questions he would put to 
the most astute scholars of the court, all of which 
received no answers that might serve to guide him 
in that pilgrimage upon which he was bent on set- 
ting forth. One day he turned to the wisest among 
his tutors with this inquiry: "To which of the 
two kingdoms do mortals belong, the realm of Life 
or the realm of Death? Which goddess may be 
called supreme ? " And the wise man responded 
thoughtfully, "There indeed is a question that no 
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man can answer. It may be that the seeker after 
immortality becomes immortal; it may be that he 
who turns his back caring nothing enters unto 
Death. Who knows?" 

" Then," said the youth stoutly, " then will I go 
forth to discover which of these be true or false." 

Hearing how his son's mind was bending the 
king was much disturbed, for he had no other heir 
and his riches as well as the responsibilities of his 
kingdom were very great indeed. Hoping to still 
his reflections and awake in the prince a love of 
those things which had most concerned his ances- 
tors, the king took him to the place where the treas- 
ure of the family lay heaped up and, throwing wide 
the door, he said, " So much of this wealth in gems 
and gold and pearls belonged to thy mother, so 
much to thy grandsires on both sides and to their 
forefathers back through seven generations; all at 
my death is thine, my son." 

But the youth only turned away his head, think- 
ing to himself: "Of what use were this to me? 
All this wealth having been amassed by my ances- 
tors they went away out of the world taking not a 
pennyworth with them. Whither did they go? 
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Whence did they come ? None can say. What rea- 
son can I find for following in a footpath that 
comes from naught and leads nowhither ? " 

Retiring then to the roof of the palace where 
he might in solitude penetrate more deeply into his 
own heart, the prince sat down upon a purple couch 
under a canopy of cloth beautified with jasmine 
flowers and became completely immersed in reflec- 
tion. 

At last it had been demanded of him by his awak- 
ening soul that he make definite choice of which 
path he would henceforth follow; thoughts long 
astir in his mind rose to confront him, demanding 
whether he would choose those tinsel toys provided 
for earth's children or, casting them aside, go forth 
upon a quest for truth. 

The Queen of Death, it well might be, had taken 
as her own all those generations that had known no 
other sovereignty. Need such a state continue? A 
calamitous day indeed would be the day of man's 
birth if when his set life-term is fulfilled he must 
return to earth and be a thing forgotten quite. 
Then life, which the prince felt to be a pointed flame 
lighted at the very center of his being, would have 
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been kindled only that it be snuffed out. Then 
would the world-life be truly but a medley of 
troubled dreams designed to sadden the faces of 
those who most would live. In such case it would 
be better far that man's eye remained forever sealed 
and over his heart there stayed a covering, keeping 
him in dark contentment with the passing fruitions 
of the world. 

When the prince rose again from the couch on 
which he had been sitting, he had become filled with 
an immeasurable resolution: one thing supremely 
he must do — he must inquire diligently the ffflth 
concerning this important matter. He would at 
once depart with a decorous departure from the 
place wherein he had grown to manhood and, 
searching through the great garden of creation, 
he would conquer back an answer to that ques- 
tion to which the wisest of his tutors knew no 
reply. 

" Diligently will I inquire until I know the 
truth," he told himself. " Is man chiefly body or 
chiefly spirit? Is that spark which is capable of 
kindling to an ardent flame, immortal? — or, is it 
not ? When weapons kill the body is the soul riven ? 
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Does fire burn it? water moisten it? can the hot 
winds of the desert dry it up? Is it not made evi- 
dent in the striking of the spark to flame that the 
fixed purpose of the long upgrowth of the world 
is but the springing of the Divine Illuminer through 
man, both from and to Itself ? 

"Verily on this day will I cast off the life of 
ease with its disadvantages, putting on the cloak 
of the pilgrim with its advantages, and go forth to 
seek and find. If a man perishing of thirst in the 
desert beholds afar off a shining lake of life-giving 
waters and he turn his back and walk the other way ; 
if, following this direction, he arrives not, but per- 
ishes in his perversity : in such case it would not be 
the fault of the waters that they quench not his 
thirst, but of the man. In the realm of the Vital 
Breath alone are all things obvious. Thirsting for 
truth, J will find out if there be not a window in 
the sky through which I may penetrate and learn 
to understand." 

Thus, in the habit of a pilgrim, with the ardor 
of his youth unspent, the prince departed from the 
land of his ancestors to return no more. 

For much time he wandered through cities and 
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forests and desert places, seeking for the truth but 
finding only pain and weariness, until, as it hap- 
pened, one day toward evening he came out upon a 
vast high plain roofed by the sky and covered with 
feather-grass through which a golden river flowed. 
He was spent with fasting and much worn by 
grief, for his quest had been wide and fruitless and 
his strength had failed while yet there had ap- 
peared no vehicle by means of which he could ex- 
plore the regions of the stars. 

He lay there prostrate on the ground beside the 
golden river, gazing upward into the darkling 
heavens, perceiving no gateway through which he 
might enter. Grieving sorely was he for those 
whom he had loved and cast aside, those who loved 
him and would see his face no more. His high 
heart was falling, and he beheld no surcease of sor- 
row as he murmured : " Oh, would that I were dust ! 
Oh, would that my golden dream might vanish ; that 
my winged thoughts might droop, forgetting, and 
be content in a world of memory erased ! " With 
this the sorrowing pilgrim turned on his face 
and wept for a long space upon the ground. The 
fervor of his youth had been spent for aught 
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or naught — he cared nothing now. Oblivion de- 
scending upon him would find welcome in his 
soul. 

Night was coming on apace, no stars were visible, 
the winds descended with a fury, and the great 
ocean far away heaved itself against the boundaries 
of the world ; enfolded in his grief the youth heard 
no sound of wind or sea. With face upon the 
ground the stricken one heard nothing, not even the 
rushing sound of wings as the Phoenix Car bore 
down upon the spot whereon he lay. Beneath his 
inert body amorphous wings were spread. Up, up 
he was borne into the airy blackness of the sky. 
Through thick darkness he was hastened, the wind 
billowing out his garments, until at his approach 
the clouds parted, the darkness scattered, and the 
prince, reviving, beheld afar a gleam of light com- 
ing through a window in the sky. Still upward and 
onward by the wings of the Phoenix Car he soared 
in twilight until he had entered through the 
faintly gleaming window into a realm of mystery 
from which no mortal has ever made return. Soon 
through half -lit space he saw a form approaching 
as of thicker cloud ; coming closer it revealed itself 
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a woman more beautiful than the sea at night when 
it reflects the stars. 

At the lift of her hand the Phoenix Car ceased 
to move and she came very near, gazing upon the 
prince who had been swept, for the moment into 
oblivion, by the wonder of her eyes. 

Gently she laid a cool soft hand upon his brow, 
bidding him alight. "Welcome to the restful 
world," she said. " Alight from thy car of immor- 
tality; enter unto me where memory, earth's stain, 
will be forever washed away. I am kind, I am mer- 
ciful, the fetters welded to thee at thy birth I will 
unloose." 

But the king's son, waking from his lethargy, his 
spirit once more surging upward toward the light, 
raised his hand to his forehead as the laws of polite- 
ness required, but refused to dismount from his 
winged car of destiny. 

" Never willingly shall I enter unto thee, O 
Death," was his response. For, casting a prescient 
eye into the realm above him in the heavens, he 
knew that he must press onward. " Have I, then, 
no goal ? " he asked her. " Have I been given ears 
rapturously to listen to music that it fall silent, ut- 
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terly? eyes to see beauty that it be blotted out? a 
heart that hungers after truth, to starve? a mind to 
make discovery of the universal spark within my 
soul, only that I be stricken from the roll of en- 
tities by the Giver of all Light? " 

The goddess looked upon him with affection, but 
smiled at the youthful ardor of the speech and thus 
she admonished him : " From thy earth-dream of 
vanity thou hast not yet awaked. Many before thee 
have spoken thus, and in the end have entered gladly 
into my kingdom." 

Undaunted the young prince answered her: 
" Thou hast no lure and no terror for me, gentle 
lady. I am not of those who willingly accept an 
unmarked end in thee. As the body must have 
warmth from the sun to live, so must the soul have 
light. I shall travel far, no doubt, but he who seeks 
shall find." 

" Ah, but the wise do not roam, my son," Death 
answered, with pity for his youth upon her lovely 
lips. 

" They soar," he cried, " for verily a vision hath 
been given unto me." The wings of the Phoenix 
Car bending once more for flight rose higher and 
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higher as Death, gazing up, a great fear paling her, 
called after him, " None the less thou shalt return 
to me." Then the blue heavens opened and wrapped 
him from her sight. 

Poised at length at the very heart's core of all, 
the prince seemed to be alone in the midst of a 
silence that was deeper than any voice. The place 
was of infinite extent and of exceeding brightness, 
so that with lowered eyes the watching spirits 
floating in the unblemished atmosphere were un- 
perceived. Growing accustomed to the radiance he 
then beheld a presence not far distant, brilliant in 
glory, clothed in garments edged with luminous 
flame. And from her throne there issued six-hued 
rays of light colored like the lightnings. Descend- 
ing from her high seat the Queen of Life greeted 
him as kindly as Death had done. She had no need 
to bid him enter, for the Phoenix Car, its purpose 
ended, had withdrawn support. To her speech he 
listened as to a once-loved, long- forgotten voice and 
looking into her face he uttered an exclamation of 
wonder, for the Goddess of Immortality was beau- 
tiful like a silver mountain lighted from within. 

And behold, that part of the prince whose nature 
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it was to be unsusceptible of bonds, rose and danced 
forward with uplifted hands. 

" Welcome/' said Life, "to our world of Per- 
fected Happiness. As out of joy man is born so, 
putting off the stain of memory, he will enter joy 
again. Seeking thou hast found. Enter ! " 

Tenderness softened the eyes of the queen and 
deepened the shade of their lashes as she looked 
upon this high-reaching mortal, all vision, aspira- 
tion, and desire — and she loved that buoyant spirit 
that had borne him past the blandishments of Death, 
her rival. 

" Crowned thou shalt be as the angels with flower- 
wreaths that never fade," she told him. " Hence- 
forth on thy raiment no speck of dust shall find 
lodgment. Enter unto me ! " And the youth en- 
tered in. 

For much time he dwelt there infinitely content; 
but the earth-stain of memory not having been 
erased, and he having come to understand all things 
and thinking of his kindred still groping on the 
earth in darkness, he became once more filled with 
immeasurable resolution. 

So great was his desire that he went before the 
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goddess with this petition on his lips, " Because of 
the Vital Breath breathing through thy kingdom 
I have learned many things; because of the love 
poured out upon me, which is never lessened and 
yet never spent, I would go back to earth bearing a 
message to those whose messenger I am become." 

Indulgently the long-eyed goddess regarded him 
as she made reply : " It is well, O youth, not to 
mingle too hastily with these high matters." 

" I would that I might become love's messenger," 
he persisted. 

" The way downward is dangerous and fearful to 
mortals and none has yet pursued it to the end." 

" I fear nothing," answered the prince stoutly, 
" and what has never been may sometime be." 

" The Phoenix Car bears no one downward ; the 
footpath is long and dark and full of threatenings/' 
I care nothing," said the youth. 
Set forth an thou wilt, upon thy self-appointed 
task, but first know these things: Needs must the 
gods regard the world-life as a drama played out 
upon a temporary stage; needs must they look on 
with a smile, feeling no dread nor crying out at the 
catastrophe, but saying only, ' That which is writ- 
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ten down within the law will surely come to pass, 
and that which is unwritten can never be. Verily 
these mummers are left but for a little time 
alone.' " 

While listening to these words the prince thought 
with an ever more intense remembrance upon those 
among his kinsmen who, though not desiring the 
passing fruitions of the world, yet beat impotent 
wings against the locked gates of the sky. He 
thought on those like mighty rivers that overspread 
their banks, their waters sinking out of sight in the 
parched plain: victims of waste who roam dis- 
traught through the valleys, doomed through rich- 
ness and not through poverty to die. Again he made 
request: "Long have I dwelt on this terrace of 
enlightenment growing never older in that time ; thy 
words serve but to kindle new fire in my heart. 1 
would bear back the message to those who wander 
wide of the truth, the worshipful yet unguided, 
those who in their far-gone severance from life 
droop upon the ground and cry, ' Oh, would that I 
too were dust ! ' " 

Life listened with mute lips, and then she re- 
minded him: "Under fold upon fold is His pur- 
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pose hidden, but there are not lacking signs upon 
the earth. In the marching stars is set the symbol 
of man's destiny." 

"Few there are who read. Having acquitted 
this charge and destroyed the ignorance of man, 
gladly will I make final return to the Land of Im- 
mortality." 

With this the queen, who loved him, drew back 
her azure robes and let him pass; the youth with 
lowered head passed swiftly out of sight. 

Through labyrinthine paths he plunged down- 
ward on his journey, never looking back. Life, be- 
cause she loved his golden dreaming and knowing 
there was menace in his way, followed afar with 
her attendants. 

Steep and long was the way, and it grew ever 
darker as the prince descended; there came a time 
when he could grope but slowly, crying out to the 
dim void that enwrapped him, " Show me once more 
the way, O Blessed Illuminer, that I may rescue my 
kinsmen swooning on the earth below." 

Suddenly out of the darkness as from a cloud 
still more dense there came a voice replying : " I 
will show thee the way to peace. Long have I 
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[waited, reckless one, for thy return. Enter m and 
be content." 

At sight of Death now rapidly approaching, the 
indefatigable youth drew back and trembled like an 
aspen leaf when rough winds, are abroad. Drew 
back and shuddered, but with waning breath he de- 
fied her. "I am not thine. Thine shall never be 
the victory over me, O Death." 

Coming up Death laid her hand upon him. Iron 
bands tightened about his heart, and he fell swoon- 
ing at the feet of that goddess of the dark. 

" Stay thy hand, O queen, a mightier is near." 
It was the voice of Life, her rival, to which Death 
hearkened. " Stay ! I know in all creation but one 
just cause for giving life, and that is its preserva- 
tion." 

With that Death turned upon Life a strange, slow, 
mocking smile as one who says, " Take from me if 
thou canst that which is rightfully my own." 

" Today," cried the other, stung to anger by that 
taunting look, " shall be cleared up that matter con- 
cerning which we are at variance." 

Life turned to her attendants, whose garments 
were white and speckless as the necks of swans, 
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commanding them to go down to that portion of the 
earth upon which they looked from the window in 
the sky and there mark off two spaces, one black, 
the other white ; one to indicate the sphere of dark- 
ness, the other the sphere of light. Thus calmly 
and with no further word to her antagonist did 
Life determine to put this matter to its final test. 

When her command had been fulfilled below upon 
the earth the swooning prince was lifted and put 
out through the window to fall as he might into 
the square of life or death; which judgment of the 
air both queens would be forced to accept as final 
throughout eternity. 

Gently as a feather is wafted on still air the un- 
conscious youth fell earthward, swaying first this 
way and then that, rising upon the buoyant air, 
then falling slowly. At length, coming very near to 
earth above the square of black, Death viewing 
from the window cried, "He is mine." Now at 
that moment there came a gentle breath of wind 
from an Unsuspected Source which lifted the body 
lightly and bore it to one side. The wind ceasing 
unexpectedly as it had come, the prince ended his 
downward flight and lay as if just fallen into peace- 
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ful slumber across the line which severed the two 
squares representing Life and Death. 

" He is mine," breathed the Queen of Death, the 
note of triumph gone from her voice. 

" Not so," returned Life, her eyes alight as one 
who had achieved a final victory. "Thine is the 
broken body, but mine the soul" 

" What care I for that which hath no substance! " 
answered Death. 

"Take what is thine. Deprived of spirit, what 
is the body but carrion, fit food for vultures and 
other noisome birds of prey." 

Then Life leaned far out from the window in 
the sky and cried to the swooning prince, " Arise ! 
I have loved thee with a love everlasting and thou 
hast answered back to me. Great shall henceforth 
be thy reward and greater still thy opportunity. 
Thou hast pierced the pearl of price; the answer 
hath been found. Arise! Along thy further path 
there will be no returning. In the Great White 
Light, casting off memory, thou shalt be one with 
thy kinsmen who also have sought and therefore 
found. Enter once for all into the blessed region of 
Immortality. 
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Thus the law was written down in the very sun- 
rise of man's destiny: each, alone in the light-en- 
shrouding darkness, must seek, find, and liberate 
himself. 
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THREE VISIONS 

Long, long ago in the very beginning of time, 
when even the gods were young and no mortals 
were as yet upon the earth, there came from the 
Great Source of all, into a quiet lofty spot watered 
by springs, a dewdrop clear as crystal, pure and 
without flaw. Soon in that high place where rain- 
bows bent, the dewdrop grew to a clear-eyed pool 
which, beholding the vision, was destined to become 
a mighty river traveling far upon the earth, in the 
end intermingling with the wide-formed sea. 

And the spirit of that pool, reflecting heaven, 
looked up and laughed for joy; looked off from that 
high cliff across the tops of forest trees and saw all 
things remote and near, above, below, and all 
around; saw all things made vivid by that which 
springs forth from immensity, vibrating like 
breath throughout the fair garden of creation. 

Mirrored as in a dream the heaven-born spirit 
beheld the earth like a bride enshrouded in veils of 
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mist, fold upon fold, with which the morning 
breezes playing, concealed and then revealed from 
time to time the lovely flower-like face, tremulous, 
hopeful, yet fearful of her destiny. Resting, en- 
circled by the sea sky-colored like lapis-lazuli, both 
cradled in the arms of infinitude ; the trailing forests 
were her green robes of state, the strewn flowers 
were her garlands, while in her diadem glittered 
those jewels which were the earliest promise of the 
unborn minds of men. 

Having thus seen as in a vision his own destiny 
in that which was yet to be upon the earth, the pool 
became a tiny stream, the creative germ of a great 
river which was about to be born into the world 
below. With eyes undimmed and feet unwearied, 
the stream crept closer to the cliff's edge believing 
that he who reads life's meaning is indeed possessed 
of all 

"The great earth," he cried, "bearing moun- 
tains on her bosom, feeling not their weight, and 
forests sweeping onward to the unbound sea; lakes 
adorned with water-lilies, leaking not away; gay 
birds abounding, making soft and lovely sounds; 
the honey-seeking bees with their sweet and praised 
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humming; various flower-clusters springing; mead- 
ows, fit playgrounds for the gods, over which 
the risen sun shines forth — all, all are mine! 
The sea with its wealth and sources of richness 
as yet untried, sweeping onward to the blue 
curtain which hides the infinite — these too are 
mine ! " 

Knowing all things to be embosomed in the soul 
which hath awakened, the spirit of the river cried 
again : " Behold me the monarch of the world ! 
Who would escape the destiny which has been writ- 
ten on my forehead? Drawing all things with me 
in my onward rolling, washing filth away from 
stagnant places, bringing drink to whomsoever is 
athirst, clasping the bright sun in my arms, I shall 
sometime be a triumphant river fertilizing the four 
quarters of the earth and marching toward the sea 
of liberation." 

So saying the streamlet, in extreme gladness of 
mind, dropped from the place in which his spirit 
had had birth and fell breathless among the tops 
of trees into the unregarding world, coming out at 
length into a vast sunny meadow where cuckoos 
cried and peacocks displayed the beauty of their 
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wide-open, feather tails, where multitudes of pop- 
pies and lilies swayed backward and forward in 
the wind. 

It was the season of spring when on all sides 
young and tender shoots abounded ; he went swiftly, 
joy quickening his pace. The soft-stroking forest 
winds brought perfume from afar, wild vines gad- 
ded at their will and peacocks danced, while clouds 
and flying birds floated in the airy sea of blue far 
above the reeds and sedges among which shreds of 
mist had become entangled. With full smiling lips 
the spirit of the river moved, confident in the pos- 
session of his world. Lilies looked upon him with 
delight, speaking together in fluttered whispers, a 
gentle reed with shadow-fingers reached out to stay 
him, poppies stood on tiptoe to see him pass, or, 
bending forward with seductive grace, broke into 
laughter, waving him farewell. The river only 
kissed the ground lying at their feet and hastened 
on. Soft voices of ringdoves reached him from the 
feathery branches of the palm trees and the reflec- 
tions of the peacocks surpassed in glory the luster of 
the poppies. As he passed, birds and flowers cried 
in unison : " O river sprite, whose eyes are as the 
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sun-god's, stay on with us that night may never 
come ! " 

Drifting near, a cloud filament whispered in his 
ear : " Why hasten, friend, through these pleasant 
vales in the cool hours of the day? Heat and stress, 
dark and troubled countries lie beyond." 

The river answered, " I know not ; only I must 

go- 
Then suddenly as if again he dreamed, the river 

saw, standing apart, drowned as it were in the 

honey of her thoughts, a lily bending her gaze upon 

his face. 

Speechless was he with emotion, and the lily was 
the first to speak. " O wondrous-eyed, as yet there 
is no furrow on thy brow; youth lies at thy heart. 
Through love alone are we made happy; through 
love only are we understood. To thy detriment let 
it not be spoken that thou hast passed it by." 

Beholding that lily, standing apart and saturated 
through and through with sunlight, he felt that he 
would go mad with happiness, yet he heard himself 
cry out in apprehension : " Enchain me not ! De- 
spoil me not, O star among beauteous lilies! Kill 
not my dream ! " 
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"How can I kill that which hath no life?" she 
answered. "Leave me not," pleadingly she whis- 
pered, " for my heart lay buried in darkness as the 
earth at night, until I beheld thee." 

And the river-spirit lingered there in the morn- 
ing meadows for a little while. 

The time came soon, however, when he spoke to 
her thus : " Fragrant hours have I passed in thy 
company, but hours only must they be." 

To this she responded : " Having lighted my eye 
to the color of gladness, what can be a world to 
me in which thou art not? My very soul is tossed 
upon thy sighing and thy laughter. Pray, leave me 
not ! " 

" Spontaneity is life, O lovely one! " he told her. 
And love its meaning," she told him in return. 
Everybody born must deal with subjects aris- 
ing out of life." 

Her bright eyes enlarged with astonishment and 
her lips trembled as she asked, " What subjects may 
there arise and from whence ? " 

"How canst thou be said to love me, fair one, 
knowing not my goal ? " 

" It is thee and not thy goal I love. It is thy 
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surface in which first I beheld my face painted as 



in a mirror." 



Sighing the river answered, " All such meetings 
have but separation at the end." 

"Stay," the flower pursued, bending her head 
admiringly above him, "and I will learn thy lan- 
guage and day and night will croon to thee stories 
of enchantment that thou mayst be free from the 
shackles of thy dream. I will be thy soother and 
thy comforter, singing of valleys where rainbows 
hang forever in the sky and flowers never fade and 
summer never ends. Thus will I melt thy thoughts 
to my desire, O lordly river. Hasten not away." 

Beginning now to see his goal deep hidden in the 
lily's eyes the river temporized in these words: 
"Once having reached the shore of wider vision 
and having taken but one breath in unison with the 
Great Breath of all, I will return and fetch thee." 

"Thou canst not bring the dead to life, cruel 
destroyer that thou art. In thee only do I live ; bet- 
ter were it to die at once than, having known thee 
for a single hour, to live without thee." 

Sorrowing greatly in his destiny the river, hard- 
ening his voice, replied, " None the less, I go." 
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In grief the lily's head bent lower still, and all 
at once her tender petals fluttered down and rested 
dead things where they had fallen upon the bosom 
of the river. For a time he ceased to move or feel, 
like one whose senses have been annihilated by an 
overwhelming blow. 

When he could speak again he cried aloud to the 
Divine Evolver who shrouds in light the darkness : 
"Why must these things happen in the world? 
Whence comes this curse? Thou art indeed prodi- 
gal of the material of existence when so much 
fragile loveliness falls so soon to waste." 

With head bowed down in thought the river crept 
away between his confining banks. Clear and blue 
as heaven was he, having learned that in sorrow 
lies our little portion of the greatness and in 
pain is hid the secret of the renewal of our 
strength. 

The airless valley was insufferably hot, for the 
sun was ascending into the midst of the sky, dart- 
ing his fiercest beams upon the earth, yet the river, 
while knowing he would no more see the loveliness 
of flowers, had grown so transparent as to show 
the fair lines of crowds of fishes swimming beneath 
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the water no less conspicuously than if they had 
been moving in the sky. 

"Farewell," he said, softly murmuring to him- 
self, " farewell to the pleasant vales of youth to 
which I shall make no return. I will present thee 
with thy marvelous, illusive tales as with a gift of 
homage." 

A cloud sweeping by on filmy wings observed the 
destruction he had wrought and came close, saying 
in measured tones: "Fool that thou art! In those 
hours of thy dalliance lay the crown of thy divinity; 
in thyTiand was the illustrious source and instrument 
of gladness. A fool thou art ! " 

Moving on in his predestined way betwixt his 
thorny banks, the river knew not at what moment 
the dark shrubs had given place to greenness until 
he became aware that a peacock with proud pace 
strode beside him, overcome with admiration for his 
own presentment in the glassy waters. He strode 
on in silence for a time and then he asked the river 
why, being so liberally furnished with a pleasant 
sheen, he had need of such thoughts as ruffled his 
reflections, for in this manner much was lost and 
nothing gained. But the river hastened on, wonder- 
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ing why so accomplished and elegant a presence 
should have the power so to bend his mind to anger 
that he kept saying below his breath, " How I hate 
the way thy metallic luster dulls the pallid blue of 
heaven; thy voice like the croaking of frogs kills 
out the voices of the ringdoves in the low bushes 
near at hand ! " 

Presently a shadow fell across his face and a 
large-winged bird came to remonstrate for his be- 
havior. "Why march forth with such majestic 
mien ? " inquired the vulture. " It were better to 
remain. Thou hast come but a little journey while 
I, soaring above, can see far into the world; trees 
of gloomy aspect cast their shadows on thy 
path not very far ahead and rocks are there to 
land thee in confusion. Soon will the chance be 
given to perish miserably, never having lived at 

all." 

" Invincible am I," replied the river, quickening 
his pace. 

" Invincible, indeed ! Thou couldst not in thy 
self-sufficiency create a fly; if a fly should carry 
away aught from thee thou couldst not take it even 
then away." 
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" True," admitted the other, frowning, " but none 
the less I make toward liberation." 

" I, be it known to thee, O river, am freer than 
ever thou shalt be. I who fly quickly everywhere to 
and fro and without support ! It is I, not thee, who 
may be called free." 

" Remember not thy benefits unearned, O vulture. 
Of what use in the end are these sweepings to and 
fro within the sky ? I would not as thou be free to 
roam, but only free to pursue my destiny. Libera- 
tion cannot be given, brother; it must be won." 

"Freedom thou hast to perish miserably," the 
vulture scoffed, " and mid the rocks to die." 

"In no other way may I behold the shining, 
brother." 

" Yet free as air am I." 

" Yea — and yet enmeshed thou art in the golden 
net of time; the marvel unrevealed. Each moment 
spends that time; with death unconquered no win- 
ning can be done." 

" Use, I pray thee, the eye of thy intelligence." 
The vulture spoke testily. " Cease these maunder- 
ings. He who hopes nothing hath no disillusion- 
ment to fear. Destroy with the sharp sword of 
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logic these thoughts produced by ignorance. Shake 
thy mind loose from a pursuit which hath no goal." 

Motionless and ashy pale the river gazed forward 
on the path that he would tread, answering, " Logic 
is but the invention of that which hath been created, 
and therefore it is uncreative. That which is hath 
in it the seed of dissolution and is already doomed 
to die. Were the whole world filled with reasoners 
as thick as these sedges growing near, and were 
they to go on investigating for aeons of time with 
infinite patience and subtile wit, nothing would they 
behold." 

" Knower of all things," the vulture mocked, for 
he was esteemed highly for his wit and the birds 
had assembled in throngs upon the bushy trees to 
listen to his argument, " despiser of wisdom, think- 
ing no one equal to thyself, tell — if thou canst, then 
— where the winds proceed from and how it is that 
which is minute becomes manifest." 

" I cannot. The uncreative world knows naught 
but separateness, binding itself not to that im- 
mensity which lies beyond the sight. I can think 
only in respect to those things which are to come 
but are not yet. Those things which are best per- 
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ceived — such things are indeed unutterable. To 
them no language hath been given." 

Counting himself offended, the vulture put in 
jeeringly: "Ah! so those who know this tongue 
cannot utter it and those who utter cannot know." 

" It would seem to be a truth, my brother." 

" Dumb driven fool ! It were a weariness to 
watch thee making confidently toward that which 
cannot be seen. I thank the gods there are no 
others such as thou." 

Esteeming the vulture's perspicacity the birds 
mocked his departure, but the river, wrapped in 
mysterious meditation, flushed with happiness and 
changed to the color of gems, iridescent like opals. 
Despite the oncoming of the shadows, for the sun 
was descending, joy lay at his heart. Above, with- 
in, and all around, was peace within the cosmic blue 
of heaven. 

Going on, the shadow of a mighty presence fell 
across his pathway, so that, raising his head a lit- 
tle, he beheld a god-like mountain draped in priestly 
raiment sitting in the crest of the dome overhead, 
his snowy pinnacle shooting into the very eye of 
heaven. And thus the great mountain addressed 
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him: "Whither wendest thou? Lowly one, for- 
sake thy seeking for that which hath long since been 
found. Stand thou firm and still, worship. Ill 
falls the foot that in its pride of seeking stumbles 
by the way. What need hath he for striving who 
hath secured long since a sovereign electuary for 
all ills? Think not by thy own strength to reach 
the open sea of liberation." 

" Not indeed by my own strength, lord, but by 
the aid of the Great Strength through whom our 
breath is given. Life is activity ; stagnation, death." 

Floating majestic and quiescent in the icy realm 
above the clouds his messengers, the mountain thus 
responded : " Think not to assault the fortress of 
my understanding with these small doctrines." 

" But, great though thou art, thou takest, then, 
no part in the onward sweeping movement of be- 
coming ? " 

" I am that which I am. The special sea thou 
pratest of — where may.it be found?" 

" I know not," said the river humbly, " only I 
perceive. Destiny impels me onwards; I go un- 
knowingly; mayhap the mighty sea itself unknow- 
ingly swells upward toward the moon. I cannot 
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tell. Only I know the discontinuous life to be but 
a series of inevitable deaths. Long have I made 
an end of grief. Farewell! Thine the felicity 
above the mists and vapors ; mine the vision-lighted 
travails of the world." 

" Infidel ! " muttered the mountain gruffly, " un- 
believer in all that which hath been found ! " 

But the river, hastening, said only: "I have 
no need of thee, O great uplifted one, nor thee of 
me. The gods have need of worshipers alone." 

Turning his back, the mountain made this an- 
swer : " I do not dwell upon the truths to those 
who are not eager to receive them. However, take 
this, lowly one, from him who dwells high in the 
heavens : Thy preceptor is but a dream and thou 
thyself hath forged it." 

And the river hastened emulously on his way. 

Once more his path was shadowed, becoming just 
ahead thick darkness like the night in the dark half 
of the moon. Giant trees outstretched their arms 
veiled by tendrils of manifold creeping plants; tears 
of evening saturated the ferns and creepers grow- 
ing at their feet. There was gloom, there was 
doubt, there was despair at the heart of the forest, 
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but the river plunged stoutly in among the tremu- 
lous shadows shrinking with terror lest they be 
devoured by the dark, and gave them freely of his 
restoring waters, that perchance they might revive 
and smile. 

" Tarry with us," urged the trees and shadows in 
a chorus, " weariness attends all effort, doubt ioU 
lows after belief, and life itself is far too long." 
They sighed in unison, moving slightly from side 
to side in their dejection. 

"Trust, weary ones, to the larger implications, 
for in things immeasurably great as in things im- 
measurably small is set the symbol of thy destiny. 
Arise and shine, knowing thyself to be supernal. 
Draw fresh strength from the Source of all Vitality 
and sigh no more. Live within that portion of thy- 
self which hath not in it the inherent necessity be- 
fore long of being dissolved. In a universe for- 
ever old, forever young, thou shalt be made new 
again." 

Unhasting now between his widening banks the 
river passed out again into the dimming light. He 
had grown silent, non-assertive, poised in security, 
and already his prescient eye was beholding not far 
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ahead that blue, celestial level of the sea. Living 
thus in extreme gladness of mind, having made 
an end of grief, his face was illumined with a placid 
sheen that was unalterable. That which was to be 
done had been done; having got rid of all small 
wisdom and moving now without perceptible effort,* 
he would soon have passed through that strip of 
plain beyond which gleamed the wide sea that he 
for so long a time had sought. 

The earth bearing mountains on its bosom shook 
as if with joy when that hour came in which the 
river entered in. Beyond the sea's flushed wavelets 
the horizon was clothed in a network of trembling 
rays of light veiled by clouds and girded with soft 
lightnings. The sun was fast sinking into the midst 
of the great deep. 

Pertaining no longer to a river, his spirit soon 
found itself in a vast chamber of transparent dark- 
ness with floor of lapis-lazuli and starry lamps 
gleaming in the vaulted ceiling overhead. Before 
him, grown old, there sat on a seat of sky-crystal 
the guardian of this wider world, who thus ad- 
dressed him : " Successfully thou hast pursued to 
the end the Pathway of the Dawning, and the darkly 
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shining dusk will be for thee untroubled. The gar- 
ment of my life is frayed and worn; my sum of 
days is spent. I follow fast to serve in that realm 
where is neither day nor night, dark nor light, 
weariness nor rest. I have but waited for thy 
coming." 

Humbly approaching, the spirit of the river asked 
the guardian of the wider vision : " Blessed one, 
before taking thy departure be pleased to answer 
but one question. Why comes there no answer to 
our earliest perplexities? How comes it that 
through pain alone we learn that no true sorrow 
can be on the earth but that which rises from the 
heart of the sorrowful? If creation's scheme be 
perfect, knowing no flaw in any part, why is no 
early comfort given ? " 

" Because/' answered the guardian of that vasty 
deep who was about to depart, leaving the river- 
spirit in his place, " only because the One whom 
they question is no other than the Questioner." 

Bright shining robes were brought when he was 
left to guard alone, and he put them on ; then a box 
was brought containing the four kinds of delicious 
scents, and he anointed himself; flowers were 
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brought, and with these garlands himself he 
adorned. Thus dressed, anointed, and adorned, the 
emancipated spirit of the river seated himself upon 
his sky-crystal throne uttering benedictions with 
outstretched hands. 

For what time he must wait thus in the vestibule 
of heaven his mind was tranquil, for he knew that 
in the twilight of existence as in its dawn do we 
best perceive the nature of the third vision — 
Reality. 
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Here is a dark tale of infamy which, sunken in 
the deep-blue lake of time, is told and retold for- 
ever, uneffaced by the gathering years. A tale re- 
told forever as the ages pass ! Weep, weep, O rain 
among the creepers! Sob, sob, O wind among the 
leaves! A tender flower uptossed by the wild feet 
of the forest blooms in that place no more ; love that 
is rent by the hand of hate flies upward and re- 
turns not again to that place from which it hath 
risen. Eternal law knows not wrath nor pardon, 
and man pursuing his own destiny finds ever what 
he seeks. 

Once, in the slumbrous aisles and sunlit spaces 

of a woodland long ago, there dwelt a man and 

woman in a leafy hut surrounded by great trees, 

and they were plunged deep in happiness. At first 

they had wandered from one wood to another and 

crossed many rivers, but had come to rest in a 

romantic abode built by themselves, there living 
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as they listed. Flowing streams, with their sources 
in gentle mountain slopes hard by, gave of their 
waters; the blossoming wood, filled with fruits and 
roots of various kinds, supplied their food; the air 
was filled with scent from lovely flower-scattering 
trees, melodious with the cries of peacocks, swans, 
cranes, and ospreys, and that forest was well filled 
with goodly deer and antelope, besides all the mild, 
feathered tribes. That wood abounded, too, in fair 
sights and sounds and perfumes enhancing to the 
lives of those who dwelt therein. The tops of trees 
were rich with flowering bunches and garlanded 
with creepers having blossoming tips in which 
sported the winds and the bees ; all things sang and 
danced together to the musical notes of delighted 
cuckoos and the beauty of the peacocks with their 
wondrous, wide-open feather tails. 

Now, the man was the son of a forester and 
knew no other habitation, but the woman had been 
delicately nurtured, being the only daughter of a 
merchant whose warehouses in the nearest city over- 
flowed with treasure. Gladly had she cast aside 
those things which exalt life in the eyes of many, 
fearing no calamity but that which lay in separa- 
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tion from him whom she loved. Deep within the 
woman's soul was implanted a love which surren- 
ders all, asking nothing in return. Always she 
breathed out affection on the fair earth in whose 
encircling arms she seemed to play. Pure and lovely 
was she as a jasmine flower, and the birds sang 
their joyous love-notes to her listening ear; the 
cloudlets flushed with pleasure at her glance and, 
shredding into silken filaments, shrank away info 
the blue. With the man it was otherwise : he had an 
inviting presence with fair, flowing love-locks and 
he wore a garland of flowers intertwined with the 
opening buds of forest trees setting off his youth- 
ful beauty ; but within, his soul was but cooling em- 
bers and his mind, shot through with sparks of keen 
desire, tossed unceasingly with the rhythmic beat 
of the world's music. Its magic in the woodland 
maddened him as did the beauty of the woman at 
his side. Deep within him was implanted that love 
which asks all and renders nothing in return. Thus 
from the first were these two who dwelt together 
bound in opposite ways. 

One morning they sat upon a couch of myrtle and 
sweet-smelling flowers while he strummed upon his 
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lyre of yellow wood and she, in ecstasy, looked upon 
his countenance shining with the luster of good 
health and his bare arms gleaming like slender, 
golden clubs as he brought forth music from his 
instrument. 

But one road led out of the clearing in which 
they lived, trending away into the thicket and lead- 
ing nowhere in particular. Each day at dawn they 
followed its ferny fringes a little distance to gather, 
by means of a long knife the man carried in his 
belt, the sweet roots and herbs and luscious fruits 
that were their daily food. § 

Just now the forest mood was hushed. Though 
their morning meal was ended no mild gazelle nor 
happy bird had come forth to share it: the filmy 
down of the silkcotton-plant floated like vague spir- 
its in the air, hovered like dim thoughts, and rested 
like their pellucid shadows on the edges of the 
leaves. A light wind played with their loose gar- 
ments, breathed in harmony, and went on its way 
to repeat in distant places the sweet music of that 
yellow lyre. 

The woman, overcome with rapture, lay still with 
the web of her red-gold hair falling about her face 
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as if it were some golden thicket sheltering the deep- 
blue pools that were her eyes, while the man's eyes, 
resting exultantly, were two black pearls alive 
within their shell. Notes from the lyre rose and fell 
melodiously, repeating the dulcet warblings of the 
birds, the patter of the raindrops, the hum of bees, 
or the soft whirr of the swift-winged waterfowl 
within the wood. And when the music ceased with 
a sudden sound across the strings as of rending 
silk, it seemed still to continue in that encircling 
forest world. 

None had as yet discovered their sequestered 
spot, so, when they beheld a stranger coming out 
from the opening of the path which led no whither, 
they both arose in wonder, stretching forth their 
palms. It was a strange visitor indeed that stood 
before them unannounced, wearing but one gar- 
ment, and on his back the skin of a black antelope 
hung down. His feet and ankles were stiff with 
the dust of travel; across his shoulder he bore a 
staff holding a waterpot ; and, suspended round his 
neck by a string woven of palm fiber, was a long 
bamboo flute with many holes among which his 
bony fingers moved unceasingly. 
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The woman was the first to address that strange 
wayfarer, for she had risen not alone with wonder 
but with fear and recognition in her eye. " Sir," 
she said, " I beg of you to go away in silence down 
that path by which you come." Then turning to 
her companion, " Listen not to him, my lord, for 
I have known his like before in cities. This man 
hath a smile of evil omen; and within that pipe 
he carries lies a power by which he may charm peo- 
ple to madness and, at his will, charm them back 
again." 

The lips of the intruder twitched as if he were 
about to answer, but he did not speak. Despising 
the woman's fears the man, remembering the rites 
of hospitality, chided her in these words : " Hush, 
timid one! Of what art thou afraid? Bring food 
and water for the guest." 

But the woman stood unmoving with her back 
against a tree and her hands stretched out, implor- 
ing. " Sir," she cried again to the stranger, " I 
pray you not to put this matter to a test which is 
like to fail." Turning to her husband — " Send him 
away, my lord. The city harbors many noxious 
things, but none so terrible as he," 
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For answer the piper raised the long pipe to his 
lips and began to play. 

Enraptured by the first strains of what he heard, 
the man threw down his lyre and went nearer, as 
if drawn toward that awesome musician by some 
thread that was invisible. First came the familiar 
sounds of birds, bees, wings, rustling leaves, and 
falling rain, but the music swelled, growing by de- 
grees louder and louder, till it became the crash of 
thunder and the roar of mountain cataracts, draw- 
ing ever onward the soul of the listener. Then 
descending to the muffled roar of waterfalls in the 
grip of the confining frost, it fell to the voices of 
trickling streams and the lisp of honied words al- 
most inaudible that took the impassioned listener 
out and away toward the invisible. Hearkening in 
an agony of suspense lest the voice escape him, a 
fragment of the man's soul grew entwined witK 
the wind-begotten music and was lost forever in 
those regions beyond sight. The music of that 
bamboo flute had power to soothe the soul it tor- 
tured, filling the air with the celestial breath of a 
heaven half remembered and then without transi- 
tion loading it with the noxious fumes of a half- 
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forgotten hell. After a time it ceased and was 
heard no more. For the cunning piper piped, draw- 
ing the man within an ever-narrowing circle of his 
magic, and when it was plain he had wrought his 
fell purpose to perfectioin he ended suddenly as 
bursts the water from a broken jar. 

That evil stranger letting the pipe fall from his 
lips, when he had finished, turned and without look- 
ing back went by the way he had come, down the 
woodland path. And the man lay swooning in the 
place where he had stood. 

At sight of this havoc which had been wrought, 
the woman ran forward, conquering her fear and 
saying, "A grievous thing, O evil-eyed one, have 
you brought about this day." 

She fetched water to cool the fevered blood, 
crooning words of love and service to him who lay 
unheeding, until the time came when slowly he 
opened his eyes upon her face and asked : " Woman, 
who art thou ? " 

" Thy servant, lord," was her reply. 

He looked off in the air, inquiring: "What 
kind of place is this? Whence comes this woman 
whose like I have not seen before?" Sighing 
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heavily he struggled to his feet, filled with deep 
anxiety to be gone from that unrecognized habi- 
tation in the wood. "Whence comest thou?" he 
asked again of the woman. 

" I know not, but whither thou goest will I go." 

" Thou and this place are alike unknown to me, 
but the piper — where is he? I must find him. 
Whither has he gone? I must seek him out and 
find him, that I may learn the magic which lies in 
his instrument." 

" I will go with thee to comfort thee upon the 
way." 

"Alas! I know nothing of the way he has 
taken." 

She gazed heavenward for an instant and then 
into his troubled face. "I will conduct thee to 
him, for I know well the way to his abode. I asked 
it ere he took his departure." 

Then the man commanded her : " Show me his 
home ; it is imperative that I should learn the secret 
of that player of the flute. An thou knowest truly, 
show me the way leading to his abode." 
Yea, lord." 
Come then," said he, seizing her by the hand. 



a 
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They forthwith went away from that lovely wood- 
land spot and returned to the place no more. 

Onward they journeyed for many days, often 
through dry desert lands, fasting when they had no 
food, thirsting when they had no drink. When 
they passed through cities the woman sold a pearl 
from the necklace she wore beneath her simple cot- 
ton gown, to buy the nourishment by which they 
lived. Fever burned within the man's blood, and 
when he faltered she gave him words of cheer and 
urged that he forget the misery of seeking in very 
wonder for the thing he sought. " Alas/' he would 
sigh, " it seems no nearer for the effort, yet that 
music, echoing in memory, goads me onward to the 
place — I know not where." 

But when the woman grew faint and pallid with 
the hardships of the way they traveled, he gave 
harsh looks and frowns and words from which she 
shrank away as from blows delivered by her lord. 
" Indeed," he would say in such times, " and thou 
art a clog upon my feet; thou whose face I 
never saw before. But for thy knowledge of the 
habitation of the piper I would go on alone, 
alone." 
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" Yet, my lord," she would make reply, " without 
my guidance thou wouldst lose the way." When 
love prompts a woman there is no limit to her wiles. 

There a came a time, alas ! when early in the day 
she sank down to the ground and could not rise for 
very weariness. He left her there, first asking that 
she point out the path ahead and saying she might 
follow as she would and find him when night came, 
sleeping in such and such a place where water would 
be found. 

At midnight she arrived where he was sleeping 
not far from a pool of water surrounded by shrubs 
and tall trees; a pool glowing and transparent as 
sapphires. When at daybreak he awakened her, she, 
lying on the ground, asked that he linger there 
awhile that she might rest further from fatigue, but 
he answered petulantly like a child and told her that 
he must press onward and not wait upon her feeble 
steps lest he miss his goal. 

" Yet I can go no further now," she told him. 

Then he spoke to her in anger : " This from the 
beginning of creation hath been the true nature of 
woman: she imitates the instability of winds, the 
fickleness of foam, the keenness of swords; she hath 
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the celerity of lightning when she wills and, when 
she wills not, the slowness of the clod. I will go on 
alone. Explain the way." 

" I cannot, for it is all unknown to me." 

"Now do I fathom the wiles of women with 
their long, deceitful eyes ! " shrieked the man. 
Waxing very wroth he came closer with menace in 
his tone. "Thou hast then deceived me all the 
time?" 

" Yea, lord, for ere he departed I asked the piper 
nothing." 

" Why," he demanded, growing still more angry, 
"why, O wicked woman, have you done this 
thing?" 

She looked up from the ground with eyes that 
gazed steadily into his own and answered, " Be- 
cause, forsooth, I loved thee and, even in thy mad- 
ness, would not be parted from thy side." 

With that, in rage the man stooped down and 
grasped the woman by the throat, railing to heaven 
that in her selfishness she had led him far astray. 
Looking at her with blood-shot eyes of hate he 
reached for the long knife he carried in his belt 
and, shouting in frenzy, cried, " In this hour shall 
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she die who, for some fell purpose of her own, hath 
led me from the path." 

Not far distant was that placid lake of still blue 
water to which came no swans and black bees 
and where no lotus flowers grew. But she knew 
it not. 

In the dim morning glow the man dragged her 
up from the ground, beholding her with disheveled 
hair but with no anger in her face. He held aloft 
the knife, seeking the spot on the kneeling woman's 
breast to which his hate and vengeance destined it, 
.while she, tearing loose her garments that it might 
not miss the place, breathed out the words, " Here 
our ways divide, my lord, for all eternity." 

For an instant he stood bewildered, and while 
with one hand he held the weapon, with the other 
he swept his brow to clear his vision. Then swiftly 
the knife descended and plunged deep into the 
woman's heart. The body as he loosed it swayed 
and fell, while birds flew shrieking to their nests 
and the mild creatures, witnessing, crouched lower 
in the thicket panting out their fear. The man 
stopped not to break the fall, but turned at once 
and made off out of sight, caring not what direc- 
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tion he had taken, yet wildly longing still for a 
vision of the piper and his magic flute. 

The woman writhed upon the spot where she had 
fallen, murmuring: *'Here do our two ways part 
forever. Be it so. O tyrant Love, thou hast chosen 
to lay a harsh command upon me. Now do I know 
the world-love to be a poison that only Death's 
cool medicine can cure. Love, that other, I have 
listened to the echo of thy faint bewildering music 
that sings sometimes in the winds and always in 
the voices of the happy birds and bees; a music 
which may be spoken even in the faces of the 
flowers. Thy far faint melody hath reached hie, 
Love, and so may I set forth upon the pilgrimage 
secure within the shelter of thy arms. Thus only 
do all beings learn to pass the barriers ; yea, even the 
barrier of death. While in the life-dream have I 
beheld — yet not of dream — Reality." Her face 
became suffused with a light suggestive of a holy 
dawn. 

Meanwhile the man made his way blindly through 
the hot day not knowing where he went, so that at 
nightfall he found himself far distant from the 
deep-blue lake near which the body of his victim 
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lay. All day he had journeyed frantic with fear, 
remembering the deed that he had done, when all 
at once, ere the maker of day having performed his 
task had descended to the setting hill, he beheld the 
form of the evil piper barring the onward path. 

No long pipe of many holes was now suspended 
from his neck by a string woven of palm fiber, but 
the smile of ill omen gleamed and his lips twitched 
as if of themselves they wished to speak. At length 
grimly they spoke : " Sublime wast thou, O for- 
ester, in thy self-sufficiency — un watchful even of 
those things concerning thine own welfare. Un- 
mindful even when encountering within thyself 
those things which must of necessity bring life 
to an end. Sublime thou wast and great was the 
temptation, truly, to madden thee outright with 
those specious melodies which mock the music of 
the spheres. Awake, for thy time of madness hath 
so steeped thy soul with indelible stain that the 
ocean could more easily divest itself of brine than 
thou couldst regain thy purity." Once more the 
man -had fallen at the piper's feet, and when the 
vision faded out before his eyes his mind was clear 
again. 
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For long he sat upon the ground gazing fixedly, 
wrapped in the wet ashes of despair, but hearing not 
that dim music far away that issues not from evil 
lips through hollow reeds. He groaned aloud and 
scattered dust upon his head and when his frenzied 
grief had spent itself he rose and said : " What if 
after all she be not dead! What if the breath still 
lingers in that body so garmented in gentleness! 
What if from that face in which the whole of 
beauty lived and shone I may yet receive a smile! 
The woman was indeed the breath of life to me, and 
without her I must die." 

Then he set forth to retrace his steps with a 
heart that was wont to break with anguish and sus- 
pense lest the struggling breath had departed from 
that body through which alone he could find re- 
demption and live on. 

"What if she be dead," he wailed, "she who 
alone hath the power to give back my life to me! 
Alas, my vision was of the shortest, for if she be 
dead I too must die." When he came at last to 
the region of the deep-blue pool from which he had 
fled, he saw that the woman's body lay unmoving 
in that place where it had fallen. Then he struck 
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himself upon the mouth and wailed aloud. Coming 
closer he stooped down and lifted the lifeless form 
in his arms. His tears rained down upon the face 
of clay as he cried : " Wake, wake from thy trance 
of death, O faithful one ! Hear and awake, for thy 
lord hath need of thee ! Healer of all my distresses, 
lovely one, awake! It must indeed not be spoken 
that here by this blue water our paths divide for all 
eternity." 

Vainly he tried to clasp about his neck the stif- 
fened arms, murmuring to the dull, unlistening ears : 
" But one short day hath passed since thus thy 
arms clung about me in devotional embrace. I 
thirst, sweet one, for thy calm look, the honey of 
thy lips, and thy cooling touch upon my brow. 
Awake, I pray ! " Long did he supplicate the ears 
that could not hear, long did he clasp within his 
arms the form from which all life had fled. Desire 
again had maddened him, and he knew not that 
she could never wake. 

Suddenly he ceased his futile importunities and, 
lifting one hand, drew forth the pin from her dis- 
ordered knot of hair. It fell like a mantle of red- 
gold enshrouding both. Then he bound tightly 
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about his neck the strands of ruddy gold so that 
they could not be loosed and, speaking no word 
further, went with his heavy burden quickly through 
the thorns and brambles toward the still blue lake 
of transparent waters. Arriving at the brink he 
paused for the moment in which his last words 
were softly uttered, "See, light of my life, we 
shall not be parted." 

With this, clasping the body still in his arms, 
he plunged into the deep-blue waters which, closing 
over, told nothing to the world of men. 

Weep, weep, O rain upon enshrouding waters! 
Sob, sob, O wind above that unrevealing face! 

Who seeks the shadow kills the substance. Eter- 
nal law knows not wrath nor pardon : in this world 
are no free dismissals and no ransomings. 
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In days gone by, in days long, long gone by, 
while yet the earth was newly kindled and ruled over 
by gods freshly risen from primordial seas and 
therefore lacking in experience — in these long-gone 
days it happened that immortals, having got some 
strange persuasions, were forced from time to time 
into reconsideration of their laws. 

On a golden day of a propitious season in that 
middle world, the lord of the immortals had as- 
sembled from all parts the lesser gods into his 
council-hall, furnished with innumerable seats. 
Sweet sounds were there, sacred tunes and dances, 
alluring perfumes and bowers that had been pro- 
vided for the blest. All the gods were glad and of 
good cheer, sitting in silence, cross-legged and with 
folded hands. Before that crowd of happy ones 
their ruler, wearing all the signs of glory, shone 
forth marvelously, strong and with braided hair 

which was surmounted by a halo of many fathoms 
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depth — shedding streams of light. Garlanded, as 
it were, and ornamented with many-hued lightnings, 
the chief surveyed his company clad in swan-white 
raiment with colored bracelets gleaming on their 
upper arms : at sight of all these brilliant ones gath- 
ered together in this ever-existing, wholly pleasant 
place, shining as sapphires, a place that like a 
chariot may be moved anywhere at will, the god- 
chief was filled with gladness at the satisfaction 
implanted on their faces. With unblanching and 
expansive eye having observed these signs, he ad- 
dressed the assembled multitude in a voice fluent, 
sustained, deep, resonant, and sweet: 

"Truly, sirs, with reason are we glad and joy- 
ful. All ye foregathered in this meeting-house are 
deep of thought, having minds far-reaching, in- 
finite, and beyond measure. Ardent are ye all and 
self-possessed, free from the hankerings and de- 
jections of the nether world. Yours verily it is 
now to hear all truthful items in praise of your- 
selves. Ye whose privilege it is to send forth rays 
that are terrible to mortals are indeed a sight de- 
structive to the firmness of the timid. Ye unerring 
of utterance, gifted with the grace of eloquence and 
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possessed of light-filled, judging minds: for utter- 
ance of truth alone are ye brought hither to this 
alluring chamber filled with sweet sounds from 
bowers in which variegated birds give forth de- 
lighted melodies. Now, it must have been ob- 
served by all assembled here that the celestial hosts 
are waxing; now can it no longer be gainsaid that 
through the light shed day by day upon the nether 
regions of the world the hosts of the demons are 
waning." 

So saying, the monarch of these realms rose up 
quickly into the air and sat down cross-legged in 
the sky as easily as a strong man might seat him- 
self upon a smooth piece of ground. 

Now, it chanced that some time earlier down be- 
low upon the earth, a man of humble birth living 
with his family was smitten by a malady whose rav- 
ages were foul and deadly, so that his brothers drove 
him forth from the town wherein he dwelt, into 
the surrounding forest, and forbade his return. 
When the sick man had traveled a distance through 
the trackless jungle made terrible by reason of in- 
furiated elephants and roaring lions living in their 
dens, he turned about and saw his dog, who, not 
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wishing to be parted from his master, had followed 
secretly and would in no way be driven back. 

While seasons came and went the dog and his 
master dwelt together in a cave upon a wooded 
hillside, sleeping upon beds of dried fern and eat- 
ing the fallen fruits with which the wood was filled. 
Inevitably there came a time when that man's 
malady had advanced to its utmost, and lying upon 
the ground he could neither move nor speak. All 
through the dark night of his passing his faithful 
beast alone was there to fetch water in a gourd and 
sit near him and watch him with a look of deep 
compassion in his veiled eyes. And when the time 
had come for the man's spirit to rise up and set 
out upon its perilous journey toward another world, 
his dog, glad of any fate that called not for sever- 
ance from the man, rose up too and set out in his 
company. Silently the two spirits found issuance 
from the body, and silently they entered into a sol- 
emn covenant never to be parted one from the other 
whatever might befall. "Of what use," the man 
thought, " would be to me the very great bliss of 
immortality should I have stained my soul with per- 
fidious disloyalty to that one creature which hath 
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befriended me? But one result could ripen out of 
an action so unjust as that." 

The man's spirit moved on quickly and without 
effort as one who, long fettered, throws off the 
corpse bound to his back. And lo, the dog followed 
close behind! Together they entered that dread 
region of mighty winds where rivers cease to flow; 
they traveled by roads polluted and difficult, in- 
fested by foul odors and stinging insects; roads 
skirted on both sides by fire beyond which, through 
vague twilight, could be descried shapes that 
writhed in nameless misery and bones that lay still 
and bleaching on the ground. Passing through these 
labyrinthine paths and fastnesses there came a time 
when, with weariness and grief, the man's spirit 
turned sick and faint, drooping almost to earth as 
he cried, " The gods are unmindful of our presence 
and we have lost the way." But when his spirit 
rose again from its despondency, making toward 
those faintly gleaming constellations of the heavens 
where glittered the celestial spheres — behold! when 
the man's spirit rose he saw that, undoubting and 
unshaken, the dog pressed on in front. 

" He leads, I follow ! " exclaimed the man in 
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wonderment. "How can it be that such a thing 
should come to pass? Now the earth becomes a 
blank to me! Light dawns, celestial sounds and 
odors breathe around, and still, unflinching, my 
faithful servitor leads on in front. Now all horror, 
weariness, and grief depart! Or, is it that I wake 
—or dream ? " 

On this advanced portion of the road no dust 
flies and all disgusting sights and odors flee away. 
Not far ahead the wayfarers beheld two glittering 
gates swung open, offering to view a white light 
shining and that vast white-clad company, cross- 
legged and with folded hands, assembled in the 
presence of their chief. 

At sight of this the dog's pace slackened and, as 
the man stood on the threshold of the gates, stopped 
short with every sign of displeasure and turned him- 
self about. 

From within a voice spoke and thus addressed 
the man: "Enter! Divest thyself of all earthly 
concomitants and enter in." It was the gatekeeper 
who spoke. 

And when the man was about to pass the portals 
opened to admit him into heaven, he stopped to 
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make sure that the dog would follow close behind. 
Seeing him hesitant and turned about from heaven's 
gate, he spoke to the gatekeeper in commanding 
tones, " Bid the faithful one to enter at my 
side." 

With a smile the porter replied: "Nay. Dogs 
may not gain admittance to the region of the gods." 

" Sir, I will not be parted from my dog," stoutly 
the man asserted. 

The keeper of the gate with amused disdain only 
pointed the onward way. And the man took that 
way into the vast assembly-hall in which the im- 
mortals were foregathered, believing the gods were 
just and could not err and that their ruler would 
not refuse him what he asked. 

Sheets of sapphire were scattered about like frag- 
ments of mirror to adorn that lovely place, but the 
powerful countenance of the monarch outshone 
them so that perforce the man stood with lowered 
eyelids. He was for the moment deprived by that 
brilliance of all capability of motion, his heart was 
dimmed with apprehension, yet resolved was he to 
accept no opportunity in which both he and his 
companion might not share. "Great lord of jus- 
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tice," he beseeched, "thus have I found entrance 
into heaven while to my only friend, to whom I 
have sworn a solemn vow never to be parted, the 
way is barred. Devise a means, O potent one, by 
which we may not be severed each from each." 

Amidst mighty effulgence the bestower of boons 
to mortals spoke thus to the man: "Know you 
not that my kingdom is beyond all measure great, 
that in it no pollution can for a moment be tolerated? 
You have indeed won happiness, a seat and vic- 
tory. Enter and enjoy the immortality that you 
have won." Then frowningly, " Send away the 
dog." 

" Nay, lord of the shining countenance, firstborn 
of the Father of the Universe! For how could I 
enjoy prosperity having cast away one who hath 
served and befriended me even unto death?" 

Sternly the great one replied : " Know you not 
that by his presence heaven itself would become un- 
holy? The presence of a dog would take away its 
sacredness and its consecration." 

" Then will I eschew heaven and go forth in his 
company." 

" For a man with a dog there is no seat in heaven. 
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This matter verily is incapable of being controlled. 
Here all admitted from the nether world have 
walked upright on the earth and through their 
deeds have attained to bliss, wearing the orna- 

r 

ments." 

With curling lips the man surveyed that vast 
company shining in swan-white raiment with flower 
garlands on their heads. " Yet many here," he ex- 
claimed, " were well known to me upon the earth ; 
friends whose company was neither sweet nor con- 
straining, those of the same blood who heeded not 
the precepts. One is here who saw a stricken kins- 
man driven forth to perish in a wood : a sight dis- 
tressing to me like a lamp before one who is sub- 
ject to an eye-disease/' 

At this there arose on all sides a murmur of dis- 
sent : " How silly is this man ! — how unintelligent ! 
— how poor his grasp of things ! — what evil set of 
opinions hath he brought hither, refusing to de- 
tach himself from the same ! " 

But the greatest of the gods, seeing further, re- 
plied : " There is much in what you say. Mortals 
bring hither many sins to be forgiven and the dog 
has merits worthy of consideration. It is an evil 
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thing indeed to abandon one who has been faithful 
and in the hour when he most has need of protec- 
tion. Much of what you say approves itself to me, 
nevertheless I would inquire further into this mat- 
ter. I will make a simile, for by means of a simile 
some persons will recognize the meaning of what 
is said. Listen heed fully to what I say as I unfold 
it, and do you make answer as seems fit. Suppose 
a wayfarer were plunged head-under into a pit of 
mire and you were to order the servants, saying, 
' Pull this man out of the pit/ and they were to 
comply. Again you order them : ' Brush the mire 
smearing him from off his body with split bamboo ; 
shampoo him a treble massage with yellow sham- 
poo powder/ and they were to comply. And again, 
'Rub him down with oil and unguents, dress his 
hair, deck him with raiment and costly garlands/ 
and they did so. What think you, O man of the 
earth ? Would this wayfarer, well-bathed, combed, 
shampooed, wreathed, and clad in fresh garments, 
fall once more willingly, head-under, into a pit of 
mire ? " 

" Nay, lord." 
Foul is the dog and counted as such by all who 
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here assembled have gained admittance from the 
nether world. The heaven-world, they believe, is 
unworthy of being afflicted by his presence. Puri- 
fied and shorn of his earthly attributes, the dog 
would still be to them disgusting and repulsive and 
counted as such." 

"And yet," urged the loving master without 
flinching before the great glory of that august mon- 
arch of the skies, " and yet, methinks his very name 
proves him but another kind of god reflected, as it 
were, in a mirror upside down." 

"What you say commends itself to my under- 
standing, but to my subjects reborn into this upper 
world it is evident that the smell of a dog is offen- 
sive a hundred leagues away." 

" So be it. I will accept downfall willingly on 
account of this my attachment." Casting off his 
attitude of reverence, the newcomer broke into 
scornful laughter which reverberated through the 
hall and brought forth anxious inquiries as to 
the reason of his mirth. " Now that I reflect upon the 
moment of my entrance through these portals," was 
his answer, " the fact is clear that I beheld the dog 
with quivering nostrils turn about with fast-stiffen- 
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ing hair. May not the offense then be reciprocal ? " 
To this came no response, and he continued : " It is 
true that he hath offered to the gods no suitable 
sacrifice ; in truth as well he hath brought hither no 
foul deeds to be forgiven. Unable he hath been to 
walk erect upon the earth; unorganized is he in 
thought, the scatterbrain of nature if thou wilt. A 
self unknown to self! Possessed, none the less, O 
sire, with his portion of that life pulsing throughout 
the universe by which creation's scheme is carried 
forward toward its end. All things have been en- 
dured, uncomplaining, for another's need. Asking 
not whither? whence? nor why? he hath followed 
that Voice which speaks unheard; in love he fol- 
lows at his master's heels, and in the time of the 
man's faltering it may be that he undaunted leads 
the way. Thus and thus only-r-may it not be said ? 
— is brought forth the pearl of greatest price. 
When, sire, hath man, delving within his soul, 
brought forth more than is there to be found ?" 
Lifting his gaze with difficulty to the shining ruler's 
face, he ended with: "The celestials are reputed 
to be just and pliant, deep and broad. More widely 
knowing now, I will go thither by the way I came. 
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Command the gates to be opened that I may pass 
out again." 

Then the great god, being great, put all dignity 
aside and returned within himself to learn if what 
the mortal spoke were true or false. 

And the man urged further. "The sky makes 
thee a resting-place, illustrious sir, as if it were the 
earth. O thou who shinest far and wide bearing 
the luster of the sun, fall not away from the ful- 
filment of this task, and soon will it come about that 
no creature who is faithful to himself can be aban- 
doned, distressed, or miserable. Whence comes this 
monstrous belief of man in man's superiority? Is 
his body then compounded of gems and gold and 
yellow sandalwood? — springs he forth from the 
hearts of lotus flowers filled with the nectar of holi- 
ness? Nay verily, he is born in corruption and the 
attributes of his body are a wearing away and a 
destruction and its goal is the charnel-house, there 
to become the dwelling-place of worms and other 
creeping things. Why, then, is he less polluted 
than another who speaks no ill, makes rough places 
plain, and gives all, unasking, to the master whom 
he loves ? " 
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"You are indeed deeply devoted to the dog," 
commented the ruminating chief, " but what would 
you of such a place as heaven ? " 

" The rewriting of a law," the man said promptly. 
Turning to the mighty host, he spoke thus : " Lis- 
ten, ye celestials assembled in the presence of the 
chief ! Ye gods have conferred color and beauty on 
the peacock, whiteness upon the swan, gold-gleam- 
ing upon the chameleon ; — agree in this matter, for 
such an act could but redound to the glory of this 
place. All boons must be granted first to him who 
first passionately seeks. The granting of my plea 
would entail loss of dignity to none nor would any 
interest be impaired. Life is but one thing, given 
by the Fashioner, the August Sovereign of the 
Worlds. There is no other; all is woven upon that 
One like pearls upon a mesh. Indeed, there is no 
separateness whatever in the universe; not cloud, 
river, sky, tiger, leopard, lion, wolf, worm, nor fly. 
All are swayed by the same force ; all move onward 
toward a common end. One life, one law, one 
scheme throughout creation! The Common Spark 
passes through and unites all ; the law is unity, the 
kindled spark is love. To deny my boon were but 
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to prove creation's scheme imperfect and the gods 
not just, large-hearted, pliant, deep, and broad." 

The ruler, having by this time profoundly pon- 
dered what the man had said, spoke for his as- 
sembled host of lesser deities: "Verily the words 
you speak are true and beyond all questioning. 
Needs must the divinities judge not by the fal- 
lacious testimony of the senses, but by the heart 
alone." 

With that there arose a murmur from the lips of 
the vast company as of thunder arising in the midst 
of the sea, but the chief of them all, blazing like a 
mass of fire and spreading about a brilliancy that 
was intense, said sternly : " Be propitiated, sirs ! It 
behoves ye not to act thus in the presence of a 
superior." And he forthwith gave this order to 
the keeper of the gate: "Open the door that the 
dog may enter in and enjoy the fruits of his most 
worthy deeds." 

Then the mighty one, lighted marvelously from 
within, rose up higher into the air, sitting down 
cross-legged in the sky as easily as a strong man 
might seat himself upon a well-spread divan. His 
countenance took on the brightness and the flashing 
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of the lightnings as he thundered out, "Rewrite 
the law !" 

Enraptured the man fell upon his knees, and lo ! 
there before him in thankfulness stood his faithful 
servitor. Celestial light clove to him and love shone 
upon the man in a soft radiance from his fast* 
comprehending eyes. 

Thus in days long-gone were the immortals 
forced to rewrite the law by the beseeching of the 
mortal who first fervently desired the rending of 
the veil dividing man from beast. 

In that time and that manner was a new law 
written which was to serve for all the days that 
were to be. 



THE GLITTERING STONE 

Beforetimes when men were few upon the 
earth, slenderly-read and ill-instructed, it happened 
that a great caravan of a thousand camels was go- 
ing across a desert from the south to the north coun- 
try. 

For days it had been voyaging through the hot 
sea of sand and had come nigh to the further shore, 
when a child among the number who had been 
stricken with fever grew worse and could fare no 
further on the way. So with the child's mother the 
travelers left him in a watery place where flowers 
bloomed and palm trees soared with their feet in 
the burning sand, and they promised to send thither 
a physician skilled in the art of healing. As the 
light was fading into darkness the woman watched 
the caravan disappear below the rim of the desert, 
hoping, yet terror-stricken at the apparition of ap- 
proaching death. She sat upon the ground with 
the body of her young son encircled in caressing 
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arms, and out of the night came no sound to pierce 
the silence save the gentle rustle of the leaves sway- 
ing overhead. Weariness and dread had spent her 
and she was faint from fasting as she sat, unstirring, 
her head bowed upon her breast. Her heart was 
torn with anxiety, and she held the child's form 
closer to her breast, defiant of the specter watching 
near. The hours passed, and it may be that she 
slept. 

Light was returning; distant mountains could be 
seen now with their heads bathed in morning gold. 
The child whose body had been pierced with pain 
as with a hundred darfe was now at ease and would 
sleep, he said ; so the mother laid him softly on the 
ground, his head pillowed on a cushion of dried 
leaves. Looking out across the desert with tear- 
stained eyes, suddenly she beheld not far away a 
man, in yellow garments and barefooted, approach- 
ing with a long staff held in his hand. 

In her joy she gave no time to wondering that in 
the flat ocean of surrounding waste she had not 
witnessed his far approach, or that his bare feet 
were unstained with travel, or that from the city on 
the northern shore any one could have come to her 
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so soon. Swiftly she rose up from the ground and 

1 

going forward saluted him and said : " Sire, some 
medicine! My child is ill and he will die. He 
sleeps now, but none the less is stricken unto death. 

master, some healing herb, I pray, that will bring 
back the light to his fast- fading eye ! " 

The holy man put forth a soothing hand that 
rested for a moment on her arm, while tenderly he 
looked down upon her dying child. 

"But one remedy is potent here," he said at 
length, " and that is far to seek." 

" Tell me — tell me where it may be found, and 

1 will go at once to fetch it ! " the mother cried. 
" O master, say he may be healed ! His little life 
is flickering away, and without his dear presence 
the day cannot return for me again. I do clasp my 
hands in supplication: I kneel and kiss thy feet! 
Make known to me where this remedy is to be 
found." 

The woman trembled where she stood like the 
stem of a slender reed, her heart beat fast and 
loud; the visitor looked long and searchingly into 
the tear-stained face. When he spoke he com- 
manded her in these words : " Go thou, my sister, 
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to the town lying to northward — a fair city fanned 
by mountain winds, watered by flowing rivers 
where lilies gleam and almond blossoms wave their 
silver sprays and vines are weighted down with 
fruit of amethyst and gold. There the sweet voices 
of the ringdoves make men glad and the very earth 
seems to smile and bid the people all rejoice. A 
lovely city, called The Flower-Clad ! " 

Listening, hope sprang again to life within the 
woman's breast. " Command me further, sire, and 
I will go at once to fetch back the medicine if there 
it may be found." 

" Go ! And when thou hast reached the town in 
which all are bidden to be glad," went on the holy 
man, " pass thou from door to door asking but for a 
handful of mustard seed." 

" Surely none will deny so slight a gift as that? " 

" Ask at each door for a handful of black mus- 
tard seed, but first make sure, before the gift is 
taken, that none within those walls, no father, 
mother, brother, servant, child — that no one has 
died within the passing of the year." 

" O thou who knowest what is fit, as thou sayst 
so will I do." 
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" Go, leaving the child to me ; he will not wake. 
Return thou with tomorrow's dawn. Make haste." 

And the woman, gathering together what food 
was needed for the journey, stooped and kissed the 
boy's head and eyes and then made off toward the 
city just beyond the desert's rim. 

At dawn next day she had returned. Sadly she 
came and empty-handed. Her face was ashy pale, 
and when she had drawn back the face-cloth and be- 
held the seal of death upon the face she loved, she 
fell down groveling on the earth and piteously im- 
ploring that the spirit be brought back to the body 
from which it had taken its departure. The holy 
man looked on until her agony of grief was spent. 
She had no need to tell him why she had returned 
without the handful of black mustard seed. From 
house to house she had asked for the remedy, and 
at each with eager sympathy the gift was proffered, 
but when she asked, " Happens it that within these 
doors, throughout a twelvemonth, any father, hus- 
band, child hath died ? " at each door they an- 
swered, " Yea, here a son — here a much-loved wife 
— a father — mother — faithful friend. The living," 
they told her, "are few. The dead are many, 
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Death comes to every house." Through each portal 
the dread specter had entered within the year, 
and so, perforce, she had come back without the 
remedy. 

When the woman's loud wailing and lamentation 
had ceased, the holy one addressed her again : " Sis- 
ter, thou hast gone forth and searched diligently for 
that which none can find. Today the world weeps 
with thee and will bear thee company along the 
:way." 

She lifted to him from the ground a face defiled 
with dust, saying, " Why, lord, must this thing be ? " 
He answered nothing, while tears trickled down her 
face as from a wasting taper and his silence baffled 
her. " Thou art full of power and potency to heal/' 
she cried, "and yet — my child who had not yet 
tasted the full sweetness of this life hath been rent 
away, while I, despoiled of happiness by grief, must 
go on in solitude across the arid desert of the 
world." In her soiled and shattered garments 
groveling at his feet it seemed that her soul had 
been soiled and shattered too. 

In silent meditation her saviour bent his head. 

" £To need hath the dead child," he assured her 
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gently, " for thy tears and lamentations. Possess 
thy grief; be not possessed thereby. Grief gives no 
nourishment, but shut within its close confining 
walls the spirit, like a flame encased, dies down and 
flickers out. That Divine Giver, He who weaves 
the worlds together in a golden mesh of light and 
love, He hath taken back the little soul. All is well 
with the child, now and hereafter." 

Painfully the grief-smitten mother dragged her- 
self up from the ground to a sitting posture, rest- 
ing on one arm, and piteously she inquired of him, 
" How is it possible that one so young, so watched 
and tended, can safely venture forth alone into the 
dark, my master ? " 

" Think'st thou the Great Giver cares nothing for 
His own? United with that Self which sent it 
forth, which breathes through the life of all that is 
— think'st thou the little soul hath need of thy ter- 
rible compassion? Through separation only may 
death be said to enter. Love, my sister, is the sole 
meaning of the world." 

" Then may it be possible that I shall behold the 
loved one again ? " 

" Nay, certain is it, an thou findest the Way. 
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There is but one ; there is no other. One sings not 
the joy of bodily exertion to the maimed; dwells 
not upon the advantages of soundness to the suf- 
fering and diseased; nor, to the childless, does one 
vaunt the delights of parenthood. Should the hymn 
of happiness, then, be sung in the presence of one 
hopelessly sunken in grief? Unswathe thyself! 
One cannot withstand the course of destiny in the 
outer world; what was to be hath come to pass, 
and human contrivance cannot make it otherwise. 
Arise ! Dry thy unnecessary tears and make ready 
to perform those ceremonies that cannot longer be 
delayed; attend to the welfare of him who is no 



more." 



Strengthened she knew not from whence, up- 
borne she knew not how, the woman set about the 
customary rites to be observed for those recently 
departed. Then when her task was finished she 
returned and sat before the holy man, eagerly in- 
tent upon his words. 

" Evil, sorrow, pain," he told her, " are but the 
shadow of the flame falling downward upon the 
earth. They have no truth, no substance. Moment 
by moment they appear and vanish on the surface of 
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the onward-flowing life in which, freed from ob- 
struction and becoming part, man leaves behind all 
sorrow, weariness, decay, and death. For such, a 
radiance as of the sun shines forth from all places 
for those who join therewith, from all places both 
here and beyond. The Vital Breath hath indeed 
entered into him and joyfully he goes onward with 
the flood toward that unseen but no less fixed and 
certain goal which is called Reality/* 

" But how, O quencher of all griefs," she asked, 
" may the eye be made to see that which is unbe- 
holden ? What is the answer, sire ? " 

" Listen ! There is an answer." Then he drew 
forth from the folds of his robe a small, round, 
glistening stone and gave it into the woman's 
hand. 

Receiving it she looked within, and looked and 
looked again. Marvelous things sprang into being 
at its touch. The black yet palpable obscurity in 
which she had been wrapped as smoke envelops fire, 
had wreathed away. Opening her eyes she became 
awake. The palm trees with their date-bearing 
branches one above another swayed and murmured ; 
feather grasses bowed their heads; a smile formed 
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on the lips to which the blood was flowing back, a 
smile as when new life is kindled in the soul. 

" I see, I see ! " she cried. " All things are here 
reflected; above, below, and all around is light." 
All truth, beauty, power, love, were there to be 
seen; all the wisdom of the worlds was there within 
the stone, for in little often is the great made 
plain. That stone held lightly in one hand had re- 
vealed the universe to her. In it life was not broken 
into fragments ; sun and shadow, grief and laughter, 
wind-driven waters and the joyous sunshine, the 
moon's serenity by night and the tender glances of 
the watching stars — all, all were there. In every 
clime, in every age, the down-trending hate and the 
up-springing sympathy of men, were there. The 
woman searched the stone and searched again; 
everything was pictured there except herself. 

" Blessed preceptor, knower of the universe," 
humbly she petitioned, "tell me what I must do 
that, breaking through my narrow cell, I may re- 
linquish separateness and become a part of all that 
lives." 

" Love ! That is the meaning of the world, my 
sister. Through love alone we rend the narrow and 
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become the wider self. Thus only may the Eternal 
Presence enter; thereafter separateness becomes im- 
possible. Pain is the common bond that unites the 
earth-bound flesh; through love man leaves death 
and sorrow far behind. Brothers, sisters are ye all, 
poor and needy together. By interchange of service 
may ye win immortality." 

" Tell me further what I must do to win eternal 
life/' The sun-bright stone within the woman's 
palm had given peace ; sadness had faded from her 
eye, and she remembered sorrow only as in a dream 
from which she had awaked. 

" Go forth and live the life of all mankind. As 
the bird lifts happy wings within the air yet knows 
not air, as the fish submerged swims in content yet 
knows not the nature of water, so must man's spirit 
find for himself the life-renewing element without 
which he may not be said to live. Some there are 
in yonder city who have need of thy ministrations. 
Exert thyself in service, be a lamp to those in dark- 
ness, a garment to the naked, food to the hungry, 
water to those who are athirst. Fed from the Great 
Source thy incandescent flame of life will become 
endless and take on the color of the sun." 
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" Sweet indeed are thy words to her who, before- 
times, was plunged in desolation and despair." The 
speaker had risen from the ground refreshed and 
strong, and her face was turned northward toward 
the flowery city from which, asking for what was 
not there, she had turned away. Toward it she 
gazed with tearless eyes, stretching out her arms as 
to a needful child. 

" Blessed lord," she looked about to say, " with 
the stone clasped in my hand I will go there, as thou 
hast bidden." She fell upon her knees with face to 
the earth and kissed the ground whereon the holy 
man had stood. " But one thing more, I pray ! Go 
with me but a little way upon the road lest my feet 
falter." 

She waited for an answer with bowed head, but 
no answer came. " But a little while go with me 
that my untried feet may learn, so that when this 
quickly-passing life is spent I may be raised up, not 
blind but beholding the face of my beloved child." 

On her knees with eyes to the ground she waited 
and received no answer. Looking up she saw she 
was alone. 

Amazed yet fearing nothing, slowly she unclasped 
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the stone and gazed within. Its splendor was un- 
dimmed ; its radiance had not departed. 

Alive now with fervid comprehension, all grief 
fallen away, the woman rose firmly to her feet and 
set forth, without looking back, across the sea of 
golden sand toward the city just beyond the desert's 
northern rim which hath been called The Flower- 
Clad. 



DESPOILERS 

It happened once, because of faulty actions or 
inadvertence on the part of celestials charged with 
the care of rain, that a hilly country was afflicted 
in several of its districts with drought and the 
troublesome effects of such a disaster. 

Hard by one of these stricken places, across a 
river which flowed into the great ocean, was a 
flourishing city in which lived many merchants who 
went forth to trade in every country. The richest 
of these lived surrounded by servants in a mag- 
nificent edifice built of stone in different colors — 
white, black, red, and green. His house had gold- 
burnished walls set with numerous sparkling gems 
and on the top story was the chamber where he 
slept, a room having windows of marble framed 
with ebony and planewood and a roof of pellucid 
stone, so that when the merchant lay on his divan 
in daylight he could see birds flying over and could 

easily* distinguish a raven from a kite. The treas- 
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uries of the very rich merchant were bursting with 
gold and precious stones gathered together in bags ; 
his wine-bins and granaries were filled to the brim. 
Though an ill-favored, dwarfish man he was gentle- 
mannered and generous; more than once his gran- 
aries had been emptied to feed the famished tribes 
of the hills as well as those people living about the 
city gates. 

In this season of drought there came down from 
the hills at midnight in the dark half of the moon, 
two night-rangers fired with high rage against the 
merchant with the well-stocked bins and treasuries. 
Soon they had crossed the river in a boat, and hav- 
ing commanded the helmsman to return thither be- 
fore dawn they set off to lay thieving hands upon 
the merchant's wealth. Entering by stealth they 
struck the gatekeeper a mighty blow, so that he fell 
down grievously wounded upon the chest; raining 
blows from their upraised bludgeons, shouting and 
leaping so that they could not be numbered in the 
dark, they smote one and then another of the serv- 
ants, reddening their faces with blood. " Surely/' 
cried these menials, " we are outnumbered and are 
confronted with ruin if we stay." So they fled 
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away, scattering in all directions, leaving their mas- 
ter to his fate. 

On his divan of ivory and gold with scented 
sheets covered by the skins of rams, the merchant 
awoke at the sound of tumult and had but time to 
exclaim, "Truly injustice is awake, O Lord, and 
righteousness either asleep or dead ! " when the rob- 
bers entered like lions from the mountains and slew 
him where he lay. 

Then they took his golden chains and neck-orna- 
ments along with the keys to the depositories and 
went down to make choice of what they would carry 
away. Having done this they sat drinking to- 
gether until the hour of the sun's rising had come 
near. 

When day had almost come they passed, with 
'their bags of gold and ornaments, out through the 
city gate nearest the river and, espying a boat 
drawn up to the brink, they entered it. Since they 
were both fatigued and drunken they fell down 
at once into the bottom of the boat and went to 
sleep. 

When they awoke the afternoon sun was brightly 
shining, and they saw with amazement that they 
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.were passing through an unknown place of lovely 
islands embosomed on the deep. All view of the 
coast-line was lost and, indeed, the islands even now 
were fast receding as the ship moved toward the 
open ocean. Nevertheless the two robbers lay still, 
feigning sleep, for very fear of the helmsman who 
guided them. This highly powerful one with eyes 
rendered coppery and dilated by passion, without 
mercy and without compassion, seemed as if burn- 
ing down with ire everything he looked upon. 
Sometimes he looked at the prostrate men and some- 
times out across the sea, but he spoke never a 
word. 

Swiftly the ship made over the profound ocean 
surrounding it on every side; below was a region 
infested with sharks and other fearful animals, a 
place haunted by serpents and many kinds of fish, 
having a bottom of varied ground concealing mani- 
fold precious stones. Nothing was there but the 
sky overhead and the ocean's profundity extending 
far below, its depths reverberating with the murmur 
of the never-quiet waves. 

Beyond this desolate sapphire sea they soon per- 
ceived another, the water of which had a greenish 
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color like emeralds and beryls. And the ship en- 
tered this sea and proceeded along far in the oppo- 
site direction from the shore until the two men 
descried a very angry and portentous cloud appear 
of a sudden. Then winds began to blow. Now, 
the wind, going where it listeth, is friend to the 
ocean waters and like unto their breath, so that, 
when the water is lashed by the wind its billows 
hasten onward impelled by the whims of that ele- 
ment. The wind rose to a violent gale, causing a 
fearful noise of the waters and lashing them to 
foam till the salt dust of the sea was flung up into 
the very face of heaven : soon too was the sea smit- 
ten on its wave-surface with rain-darts from the 
clouds, and it rose up in rage and the ship trembled 
— thus were the hearts of the robbers saddened. 

They heaved long sighs, not knowing what calam- 
ity would befall them, but, considering the aspect 
of the helmsman, they dared not stir. However, 
when the helmsman, looking off across the sea, 
knew that his purpose was accomplished, he rose 
up suddenly into the sky and disappeared from 
view. 

Then the two robbers stood up and, though they 
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listened with terror to the hurricane, exerted them- 
selves to stop the course of the ship: but with all 
their brave efforts the ship kept steadily on its 
course. Gradually was the whole sea brought into 
commotion up from its very bottom; immense 
masses of water were stirred up, rolling onward 
with formidable rapidity and assuming the appear- 
ance of many-headed, hissing serpents. With 
sounds of thunder there fell a firebrand from the 
sky and flaming thunderbolts began to descend like 
unto the rain at the time of the universal wrecking 
of the world. Dread and mighty clouds there were 
of impetuous speed coming together with lightning 
flashes; clouds of bluish-black color with flame- 
tongues of lightning. Wheeling above was a swarm 
of sea-vultures pursuing the ship with piercing 
screams wherever it moved and without interruption 
the terrible thunder reverberated over the deep- 
yet, into the dark wild hearts of the robbers there 
came no flash of the supernal fire. 

Both were afflicted with fear, but they manifested 

* 

their different natures according to their inherent 
qualities; one, the chief who had with his own 
hand slain the merchant overnight, was energetic, 
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resembling smokeless fire, and continued to ex- 
ert himself, while the other did nothing further. 
This one sat down in dull despair, his eyes sad- 
dened with tears, as he asked repeatedly of his 
companion, " Tell me now whether I am to live or 
die." 

" I know not," was the answer. " All beings must 
meet with what is kept in store for them by destiny ; 
must go whither they are bound. Surely the waters 
are falling in great abundance from the ocean of 
the sky, and I would, it might be said, in prefer- 
ence be beholding the night stars through trees, or 
flowers in sunshine embosomed on the green earth. 
Still it hath been said — remember? — that in the 
time when the uncreated gods rose out of primordial 
seas the first one wept abundantly, exclaiming, ' For 
what purpose have I been sent into such a frightful 
waste ? ' His bitter tears, 'tis said, became the green 
and flowery earth." 

" I want not the earth," the other groaned, weep- 
ing distressfully with tears str&ming from his eyes 
and down his cheeks, " and I crave not heaven. O 
ye just gods, but give me back my life! " So say- 
ing, his ill-perceiving mind half wild with hoping 
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to appease whatever gods there be, he began be- 
stowing upon the hissing waves necklaces of gems 
and strings of pearls, murmuring the while, " This, 
and this, that my useful body may not perish in this 
angry sea." 

Seeing his companion thus distressed and indulg- 
ing his grief, the chief robber asked, " What good 
;were this scattering of precious gems upon the 
waves, for it is the sea from whence they 
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Only that the gods, appeased, may put a stop 
to the rage of these elements over which they ex- 
ercise control." 

"Courage! It is not by supplication that mis- 
chief is warded off. Only by doing what is to be 
done may we hope to surmount this great diffi- 
culty." 

" What, then, is the use ? There is no longer any 
hope of discovering the ocean-path by which to re- 
turn to the shore: this ship having gone so long 
violently on its course cannot hold out, its planks 
are giving way and the water is rising higher and 
higher." 

"Only work and wait on destiny; be not so 
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eager for thy future. What if in the end we reach 
another shore of this main? " 

" Alas ! It is well known there is no other shore. 
This wide- formed ocean winds about and around 
the earth. There can be no other shore, but only 
that awful chasm which is but the open mouth of 
death." 

At length the sea gave favorable signs ; the dark- 
ling clouds rushing away with the thunder and the 
winds, disappeared, and the sun whose network of 
beams had been hidden came forth as he approached 
his place of setting. The ocean was no longer 
vexed with thundering noises and the ship was no 
longer environed by dangers nor pursued by the 
cries of inauspicious birds as they flew forward fac- 
ing the sun. 

The chief of the robbers, having no idea which 
way lay the shore, fearing death yet knowing fear 
to be a deadly poison to the mind, folded up his 
arms and remained rapt for a while, beginning to 
reflect within himself. The lesser lay prostrate, 
overwhelmed and quaking, and as night came down 
a voice proceeding from the sky addressed them in 
this manner: 
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" Ye twain have spread destruction in the world 
even as an elephant disporting agitates the rivers; 
as ruthless, devastating winds bring down great 
trees; as the thunderbolt riveth the mountain. Ye 
of a race brought down and afflicted by its own in- 
fatuation, must be punished by celestials according 
to merit. The pains ye now suffer have their 
source in passion and the lust for gold, and within 
your bodies have ye carried the instruments of cer- 
tain retribution" 

" Who were we," cried the guilty ones, " and what 
was our commission in the world ? " 
And the voice made answer : 



" To spoil it if ye would! 
"Bright stars rain down from heaven and are no 
more: it were madness to try to trace such stars! " 

Hours passed and the intelligent sun, enemy to 
night, lifted itself again above the ocean's rim, so 
that looking about they beheld a sea clothed, as it 
were, in fine linen, garlanded and seeming to show 
a laughing face. Nevertheless the robber chief, who 
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saw now with the eye of certainty, said to himself, 
" This smiling sep. is not propitious ; we have gone 
too far; this sea, wearing garlands of foam, is well- 
nigh at the end of the world." 

The men were greatly reduced by fasts, and when 
rain fell they eagerly drank the drops of clear water 
falling on their outstretched hands. The ship with 
spread wings of white sails flew over the water like 
a bird in a cloudless sky, so they crossed this sea, 
too, in the afternoon. 

And a time came before evening when they found 
themselves in the midst of that awful place beyond 
which none can go; that place whose rolling waves 
tinged with the splendor of gold resembles the red- 
brown color of flames. None have ever advanced 
to this spot without entering into the vasty, un- 
closed jaws of death : wondrous dreadful with long, 
forked tongue. Nor could the robbers hope fur- 
ther to escape the mouth-like entrance to which they 
had come nigh. 

Once more the voice spoke to them from the sky : 

"Thus far extends water, beyond extends ike 
moon, both alike ending. 
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"In the beginning, as small sparks come forth 
from fire, all worlds and all beings come forth from 
Self. Through endless mind alone do creatures at- 
tain to endlessness: he who acts and thinks as finite 
obtains a finite world, he who worships his life as in- 
finite obtains an infinite world. From the heavens 
and the sun Divine Mind znters, and verily that is 
divine mind whereby he becomes joyful, builds for 
endlessness, and sins no more. Only good con- 
tinues; all else is cut off. 

" The fruit of action cannot be the motive of ac- 
tion. Manifestly ye have gone too far. The final 
hour of extinction is at hand." 

So the affrighted one, hearing and knowing of 
his doom, bewailed in various accents, babbling 
piteous words descriptive of his fears while his 
chief admonished him : "It doth not behove thee 
to act in this manner. Cast off this strain of thought 
tending to overwhelm thy understanding/' Though 
there fell from his own eyes hot tears as drop from 
a burning lamp drops of flaming oil, he added, " Out 
of destiny we come ; into it must we return." 

Then a tremendous noise became audible ; a sound 
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arising from the sea as of many thunderclaps to- 
gether or of a bamboo grove caught fire and crack- 
ling. Examining the sea all round they saw an im- 
mense mass of ocean- water falling down into an 
awful abyss, its noise piercing their ears and crush- 
ing their minds. 

Tremendous and fearful, their hair stood on end, 
their mouths dried up, their limbs drooped down, 
and the second robber shrieked aloud, "O mon- 
strous gods who with open jaws would devour us 
as a mouthful of food ! " It happened that on his 
finger he wore a seal ring in which was concealed a 
deadly poison, and he sucked it, shouting aloud, 
" By my own hand, not by thine, O bestial ones ! " 
Maddened by suffering he fell down groaning into 
the bottom of the ship and rose again no more. 

At evening when the sun was about to sink into 
the ocean the one with blood upon his hands but 
with a heart torn by sorrow and remorse, uttered 
aloud these thoughts : " I will live as I have lived 
until the end, which is now very near. Death, truly 
I am thine! The life-string hath long since been 
severed by no other hand than mine ; I have chosen 
and none can make choice a second time. Only by 
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the operation of inexorable law do the sun and moon 
walk in brightness, birds fly without fear, stars ap- 
pear in the nightly sky, and rivers flow sleeplessly 
onward securely to their goals. By his own deeds 
must man achieve immortality. 

" O thou guardian of those who despoil the world, 
who unseen hath spoken, assume thy form celestial 
and visible that I may know thee before I pass for- 
ever into thy keeping." 

Within the flaming circle dropped by the sun 
there arose from the depths of the precipice an aw- 
ful shape clad jn a gorgeous and golden mail and 
backed by great effulgence. At this sight the robber 
chief bowed his head reverently, knowing himself 
to be in the presence of the king of the realm of 
the despoilers. 

Just then the sea extended its wondrous mouth 
with the flaming, forked tongue and the abyss 
yawned widely before the ship, still going swiftly 
onward. Soon the golden mail fell from off the 
god of the despoilers, dropping like a cluster of 
sunbeams into the sea — such beams as rain down 
from the sun and are no more. It were madness to 
try and trace such beams. 
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Seeing all these things, the sinner, refraining his 
voice from weeping, entered the world of death 
with shut mouth, shut hands, but with a heart that 
had in the last hours become unclosed. 



i 



THE NIGHT-COMER 

Once long ago there lived a king who, having 
obtained his dominion in the regular order of suc- 
cession, walked loftily and vaingloriously before his 
people. Effecting his own purposes, this king com- 
mitted many a disorder upon the earth by follow- 
ing his evil bent, by debasing the mighty and exalt- 
ing the foolish, so, under the tricks of his servants 
and the tyranny of his counselors, many of his sub- 
jects wandered away on separate roads, thus little 
by little depleting the kingdom. 

The city of this king was beautiful and mighty, 
called the Golden City, being surrounded by a 
gleaming wall embellished with pennons and re- 
sounding with the tinkling of many tiny golden bells. 
Within were lovely groves and gardens, stately edi- 
fices, and there were temples holding numerous idols 
made of gold; also the city was intersected by spa- 
cious roads bordered by well-arranged rows of 

shops, and these roads were coursed by dauntless 
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heroes in cars, drawn by swift steeds, with the skins 
of lions and tigers hung thereon. 

The palace of this anointed one glittered with 
gems and gold-burnished ornaments and had elegant 
halls resonant with the sounds of trumpet and the 
clashing of numerous hanging decorations. Many 
quadrangular courts there were with jeweled pave- 
ments wonderful to behold, and terraces furnished 
with spacious arches crested with pearls and gar- 
landed with golden flowers. 

There was an army of invincible warriors in the 
king's realm, knowing no fatigue and mounted upon 
war-elephants; of state elephants, too, there were 
many with trappings of gold — white elephants 
wearing coverings of golden network. This mon- 
arch himself was broad-chested with profusely- 
flowing, dark, curled hair, and he sat on a throne 
of crystal studded with gems, ivory, and lapises, 
wearing a magnificent headcrest, dangling ear-gems, 
garments of crimson, his head being embellished 
with the splendor of the royal white umbrella. 

One day this glorious potentate had summoned 
his ministers and, entering his council-hall with fal- 
tering feet and eyes wild with wine, had addressed 
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them in these words: "There is no other world 
than this; there is no other life; therefore let such 
and such gifted persons among you carry on the ad- 
ministration of justice. Let those judge who are 
well skilled in the law and in all matters of state, 
both public and secret. Henceforth I will follow 
only the pursuit of pleasure and no other business 
is to be mentioned before me. Prepare, then, all 
the elements of enjoyment, for I will no longer bear 
the burdens of royalty. This is the only life." 
And thereafter he busied himself no more in the 
company of his counselors, tainted as he was by a 
strong attachment to pleasure : those pleasures which 
once obtained cease to be taken into account. Often 
he rode forth before his people, making the circuit 
of the city, upon a white elephant of graceful gait 
equipped and shining as the young sun and beauti- 
ful as the peak of a mountain. While the king sat 
at meat he was entertained by highly-paid runners, 
tumblers, singers and dancers, and, passing all his 
time in drinking, gluttony and debauchery, he be- 
came sunken in sloth and addicted to the society of 
these low companions. 

Now, it happened that this ruler of unripe under- 
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standing had a daughter who was beautiful, gifted, 
and of religious mind ; one who appeared to all who 
knew her like a lamp-flame shining in a sheltered 
spot. But her lovely face resembling an opening 
lotus bud had, through distress at the king's ways, 
become pale and parched like that flower when it 
has been lifted from its watery bed. Indeed, she 
was so sorely troubled that she was unable to en- 
dure in silence further, saying one day to her 
mother-nurse, "Adorn me quickly in my jewels and 
varied garments of silk that, arrayed and shining, 
I may enter the presence of the king, my father." 
Garbed therefore in graceful robes of various dyes 
and decked with glittering necklaces fastened to- 
gether with gold strings, the princess went to re- 
monstrate with her father on his evil deeds and 
his sin of heresy. In a vast open terrace under his 
white umbrella of royalty sat the ruler among his 
revelers, eating food of many delicate flavors and 
drinking from jeweled drinking-bowls worth many 
thousand pieces of money. And when he beheld 
his daughter shining in her raiment he was well 
pleased and cried to his servants, " Set forth more 
wine, that true bringer of all joyfulness." 
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The princess saluted with due respect, and when 
she was seated before him in a golden chair inlaid 
with pearls, the king said to her, " Is anything want- 
ing to thee, O my daughter ? " 

" Nothing, sire," she replied. " Every desire of 
my heart is gratified — save one." Then she pleaded 
with the king to pay more heed to the welfare of 
his people, to forsake dissolute companions and give 
up his wrong set of beliefs. Also she asked that he 
cease the reckless dispersal of that wealth amassed 
together by those who live by toil alone. 

Now, parents are wont to listen to their de$r 
children's speech, but they do not therefore give up 
their own opinions. The father listened to the 
sweet voice joyfully, for all fathers love to listen 
to the speech of their beloved daughters. But when 
she had finished he answered, smiling : " Much gold 
hast thou wasted idly and without fruit since gifts 
are dispersed only by fools and accepted only by the 
wise. There being no Beyond thy thoughts are 
worthy of children who know nothing of the 
world. ,, * 

When the princess, beautiful and gifted, saw her 
pleading could not bring the king to right-minded- 
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ness she did not lose heart. Rising slowly from 
her golden chair, she placed her joined hands on her 
head and, having made obeisapce, she turned her 
face upward to the sky, uttering these words : " O 
Thou, Life-Giver ! O Thou who sendest down rain 
in the season to open the buds of the plants ! Thou 
who causest the dawn to appear in the heavens, 
send one, I pray, whose discourse will open the eyes 
of the king that his false doctrines may be driven 
forth and his welfare and that of his people be re- 
stored." 

About that time an anchorite, a holy man living 
unobstructed in a cave near the summit of a hill 
covered with fruit trees, had come down to the city 
at the end of a long time to buy salt and seasoning. 
Noble he was and calm of mien, walking with his 
gaze no more than a plow's length ahead, for he 
spent his days in contemplation before the opening 
of his cave. It was his habit to listen constantly to 
the varied voices of the lapwings, the cuckoos, the 
peacocks, and the resounding waterfalls; constantly 
he observed these as well as the antelopes in droves 
and those wild birds which fly in long rows quickly 
up into the sky resembling well-strung garlands 
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shaken by the wind. He was a famous man of per- 
suasive discourse and those people who went to 
seek him out in his hillside cave were certain of 
hearing words worthy to be listened to. 

Near the palace wall below the principal terrace 
there grew a rose-apple tree, and its branches hung 
down upon the wall and offered shade. Beneath 
that rose-apple tree, at the time of the princess* 
supplication, sat the ascetic who had but just come 
down to the city, and the lady gazing from a richly- 
crested arch beheld him and was pleased with his 
appearance. " Surely," she thought to herself, 
"this man wearing the bark garment and matted 
hair, subdued of soul yet of exceeding prowess — 
surely if there is such a thing as wisdom it must 
be found in him." Believing her prayer about to be 
answered she commanded a messenger to be sent 
down to fetch the hermit into the presence of the 
king. 

This holy man, though not caring to adorn him- 
self, not looking out for sports and amusements, 
was nevertheless brave in appearance, broad-chested 
and broad-shouldered, bearing every mark of the 
pnvanquishable body as well as numerous signs of 
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the spirit invincible. So the king also was pleased 
with his appearance. 

Advancing, he made no obeisance and performed 
not even the customary salutations, so that the com- 
panions of the king thought, "Truly these rag- 
wearing folk have the manners of wild beasts." 
But the king offered him of his food and bade him 
be seated on the royal divan spread with variegated 
squirrel skins and many soft purple cushions, for 
he thought : " It may be that the high-souled one 
will be diverting and from him I may hear some- 
thing that I have not heard before. It is long since 
such a thing has come about." 

Noble of mien was the anchorite and his spirit 
was uplifted, so that the king addressed him thus 
mockingly, " Holy sir, why has not your face and 
not mine been placed beneath the umbrella of a 
hundred golden ribs, white as watery foam?" 
With downcast eyes, the sage replied not, and the 
king continued : " Be not offended, O foremost of 
regenerate ones, for I spoke thus only as a matter 
of jest. Truly I am thy well-wisher, so ask of me 
what gifts you will. Only I would know the con- 
tents of your mind, O wise one." 
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" Son of a king," the sage began, raising his eyes 
boldly to the face of the mighty ruler, " the contents 
of my mind hath not been produced out of igno- 
rance, but is verily like unto the beautiful reflections 
of stars in the sea by night. Greatness shines not 
for the fool and the laggard. He who feeds on the 
passing sweets of pleasure sinks out of time and is 
not known again; he who finds no way out of the 
world's delusion falls surely under the domain of 
death." 

" Unfold unto me, worshipful one, the reason of 
this belief of yours. You believe the soul has a 
dwelling-place beyond the body? Think you there 
is another world and another life — the fruit of right 
actions in this one? Of him who has gone forth 
from the world some say, ' He exists/ others, ' He 
exists not/ How are these things knowable ? Even 
the gods of old have doubted about these." 

" The Glowing Heart," spoke the holy man, " is 
the heart of all. All that hath a meaning and vital- 
ity must dwell therein." 

"Friends and kinsmen reborn into the Happy 
Place come not back to bring word that there is an- 
other world. Where, then, is the Beyond ? " 
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" To that, in words, there can never be an answer, 
king. Nothing of it is learned by debate and argu- 
ment; nothing by ingenuity and much speaking. 
What has been obtained by perception cannot be 
spoken to the unperceptive mind. The body is the 
chariot, O king, and the mind, grasping as it were 
the reins, is the charioteer driving whithersoever he 
would go. Seeking no goal he finds none. To the 
subtile-sighted and the simple only is the manifest 
made plain, through which in the end is gained the 
nameless city called Reality." 

" Indeed ! " smiled the king. " Being so certain 
of that after-world, lend me then five hundred 
pieces of gold and I will return you a thousand in 
that other city." 

" When a man is averse to virtue no wise person 
entrusts to him a loan, for there is no return from 
such a debtor. How, indeed, could I press thee for 
return in that place to which thou goest? In 
those regions of blind darkness without sun or 
moon, thyself preyed upon by ravenous hawks 
and vultures, their beaks dripping blood — 
think'st I could wander seeking a debtor in such a 
place?" 
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Unfearing, the king made answer, " There is no 
heaven and no hell." 

" Think'st, too, the world hath no Illustrious An- 
cestor ? " 

"None, O sage." For the king was wont to 
declare none greater than himself. " Man has no 
soul; there is no Indweller, and all things in the 
world are indestructible. Of the several aggre- 
gates, fire, earth, water, air, pleasure, pain, none can 
on any account be destroyed. He who carries off 
another's head on the point of a sharp spear does 
not divide these aggregates; how can there be 
consequence, then, ripening out of evil deeds? 
Conversely is virtue incapable of delivering from 
calamities, for I who am established in unrighteous- 
ness am free from care and misfortune, while you 
who abide in the good path fare lamentably. 
Righteousness and its opposite are found to have 
tendencies the very reverse of those assigned. It 
is useless to contend that the good are prospered 
and the wicked are cut off. Virtue thus being 
proved to be a nonentity, feeble, impotent, and 
bereft of dignity, I should deem it by no means 
to be followed. Man cannot go beyond his 
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destiny any more than the ocean can go beyond its 
shore." 

How are these things knowable to thee, O 
king, since as thou hast said even the gods of old 
have doubted about these ? " 

" Of the absence of the soul we have proof that 
cannot be gainsaid. Take a man, weigh him alive, 
and then strangle him with a bowstring; weigh 
him again. While he lives his body is supple, wieldy 
and buoyant ; dead it is no longer supple but stiffer, 
weightier, and unwieldier. Weight is gained, not 
lost; therefore, how has anything gone from the 
body? How can a soul have passed out? Answer 
me that." 

"Take a ball of iron that has been heated all 
day," replied the hermit, "weigh it burning and 
glowing with heat, then plunge it into a vat of 
water and draw it forth. Weigh it again in a 
balance when it is cool and quenched. When would 
it be lighter, softer, and more plastic — when burn- 
ing or when it has been deprived of its lambent and 
gaseous concomitants? The soul but adds to the 
buoyancy of the house wherein it dwells and brings 
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nothing to its weight. Detach thyself from these 
opinions." 

The king, confused in mind by this, knew not 
what to answer, and the holy man went further: 
" These doubts of thine that fill thy mind are pro- 
duced by ignorance alone, and when the time for 
proof hath come the disadvantage will be thine. 
He, the Divine Illuminer, who maketh the night 
to enshroud the day, will in time cure thee of thine 
imaginings. Dost thou not know that the life of 
beings is very uncertain and that with adverse cir- 
cumstances even royal fortunes become fickle? It 
behoveth thee to encompass thy welfare and that 
of thy subjects, since the time cometh when, tor- 
mented, thou wouldst fain sleep with sorrow gone. 
A fine skill thou hast in argument as in the occa- 
sioning of distress amongst thy people ; a ruler must 
be clear-sighted or his people will not assemble to 
him; just and mindful or they cannot sit safe in 
the shadow of his power." The anchorite knew 
well the thoughts arising in the mind of his listener, 
but went on speaking admonitions to him. "O 
descendant of kings, hear and cease wandering to 
and fro in the world's delusions. Sharp need of 
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help will be thine when the hour cometh. Sloth 
and debauchery wear out the vigor of men's minds. 
The eye of a powerful enemy already lights upon 
what is not well with thee and thine, and a calami- 
tous day awaits not far off in which all false 
seemings will become as dry bones and dust. If 
one man conquer in battle a thousand thousand and 
another conquer himself, the second is the greater 
conqueror. In sooth thou art to become the second, 
and there will be raised up within thee a new crea- 
tion — in the end thou shalt know.' 9 

These words of the sage seemingly made no 
more impression than a forest leaf falling upon the 
back of a wild elephant, and the king took a long 
draught of wine from his jeweled drinking-bowl. 
" Of a truth this is a strange soothsayer," he ob- 
served to those assembled about. " For the diver- 
sion he offers let there be given him two elephants 
laden with meal and butter." And then, addressing 
the visitor : " There is no fruit to be plucked from 
your maunderings, placid one. This is the one life ; 
who ever came back hither from thence, that you 
speak with the certainty of a traveler returned? 
Life is too soon ended, and only that which man 
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can take from it may be called his own. All the 
world is but lies and cheat, having no meaning to 
him who has intelligence. Striving is of no avail, 
for every being gets what he is to get and must 
follow his destiny as the stern-rope follows the 
ship." 

Turning away, the sage breathed to himself : " As 
a rule men drinking the wine of prosperity are not 
mindful even in respect to those things which con- 
cern their own welfare. Yet is it true that kings 
are more ornamented by virtue than by their own 
headgear and better adorned by temperance than 
by dark-blue earrings with their brilliant reflection 
of dancing shine upon their cheeks. When his hour 
cometh then will he know." 

Now, the king had been much pleased with the 
unaccustomed words that he had heard from the 
man in the bark garments with matted locks, for 
they offered innovation to a jaded appetite. He 
would have showered gifts upon this hermit of 
collected mind: elephants with gold neckchains, a 
car furnished with bells yoked with four white 
horses, and many other rich donations, but the 
holy man refused them all. "High-souled one," 
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urged the monarch, " deign then to accept an hum- 
ble offering of white clothes — fragrant garlands 
— gold, honey, tiger skins — some medicating roots, 
O sage, and flowers growing in water — various fine 
sandal scents, fried grain, clarified butter — a pair 
of excellent sandals? " 

But to each offer of the king the hermit shook 
his head and replied : " How should I have need of 
these things ? " Therewith he departed from the 
presence of the king and returned to his pleasant, 
spacious cave near the summit of a hill covered 
with trees and vines and creeping plants. 

Not long after this there arose a disturbance on 
one of the frontiers, and the king was forced to 
repair thither with his army of beautiful steeds, 
dark-blue masses of fierce elephants and warriors 
equipped with all manner of death-dealing instru- 
ments. When the army of the king at last en- 
countered the hostile army endowed with terrific 
prowess, it was just on the border-line of the great 
ocean. There a tremendous battle took place. 

Fierce elephants on both sides, rushing upon each 
other like portentous clouds, swept over the battle- 
field with the rattling thunder of their armor; 
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various cries were heard in the tumult of the strug- 
gle, as of one hero challenging another, the noise 
of their shouting mixing with the clashing and 
crashing of their arms, while above all the roar 
of the conchs and drums made even heaven shake. 
Sharp arrows flew over both armies and fell down 
amidst the warriors, hitting banners, shields, mail- 
coats, and cuirasses. Toward the end of the battle 
the great king, who had approached the enemy, 
his tall and handsome standards and his white um- 
brella borne conspicuously aloft, — he who was wont 
to declare none greater than himself, — heard 
through the tremendous din of war cries and other 
sounds the shout of, " Victory ! Victory ! " uttered 
by his foes. Still were swords wielded and javelins 
hurled by his warriors and darts also, but his men 
were overcome by force of numbers, and each was 
saying in his heart, " Methinks the gods are with 
our enemies ! " Mighty rained the blows and swift, 
yet the struggle was of no avail; their antagonists 
swept down like seabirds across the ocean's billows, 
making great slaughter among them. Heads were 
struck off, the fleet-coursing soldiery of the van- 
quished were strewn profusely in the red dust of 
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the shore on all sides; many had fallen into the 
sea, washed of dust and blood; and when night 
came but a remnant of that host of the king had 
scattered, crying out in terror as they fled. 

Just at that time of day when the sky is no 
longer adorned with the dimming glow of twilight 
and gathering darkness begins to make the constel- 
lations appear in the firmament — seeing the victory 
of his foes to be terrible, full, and crushing and 
fearing for his own life — the king mounted his 
armored elephant and fled away covertly into the 
forest. The sea slumbered now, and across that 
field of fierce combat nothing moved when the white 
moon, like a swan traversing the blue waters, crept 
silently up into the sky. 

Sighing, his face darkened by the deep murk of 
sorrow and his heart filled with the vapor begot 
of defeated hope, feeling the end of all things to 
be not far off, the king ranged about in the forest 
not knowing where he went. His heart was sorely 
rent and water came into his seeing as he sighed 
and sighed again, " O my two eyes, the heavy hour 
has come ! " All through the night and day suc- 
ceeding the battle he wandered, trembling and con^ 
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fused in mind, without food or water, thinking as 
he journeyed on: "Fool! Thou hast ears with 
holes in them, but no wisdom. With great lofti- 
ness of pride thou wast uplifted, yet all the time 
wert dwelling like a caterpillar on a waving tree, 
not knowing when he may be hurtled to the ground." 

At length, with all his vigor exhausted by heat, 
hunger, and fatigue, he made toward a tree on a 
hillside that was distinguished by the softness, 
roundness, and strong orange-color of its fruit. 
This tree grew near the summit of a hill anci it 
sprang up to the height of two men, one above the 
other, with arms extended, its outstretched branches 
draped as by a veil with tendrils and manifold 
creeping plants. Coming up to it he got down from 
his elephant and climbed the tree whose upper 
branches were lowered down with the burden of ripe 
fruit. But, not being firm of body or mind by 
reason of hunger, sorrow, and fatigue, the king 
slipped from an upper branch and fell into a hell- 
like abyss where all was night and darkness because 
of the dense foliage all about. 

Plunged was he into a pit of grief and unprece- 
dented woe, feeling he had met at length with the 
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culmination of misfortune. Drawing many a hot 
sigh he burst into tears and his tears were like rain- 
drops scattered round from flowers shaken by the 
wind. Dizzy from pain caused by the blows he 
had got in falling down, he lay at the bottom of 
the abyss like a broken lute-string, all huddled to- 
gether. His mind brought to despondency, he 
lamented in this strain: "Alas! This pit conceals 
from me the aspect of the world. Now shall I 
never more behold the loveliness of arbors, groves, 
and streams; no more shall I view the firmament 
resplendent with its jeweled ornaments of wide- 
scattered stars. Alas, what power has one to rise 
whose heart is overwhelmed with dole ! Thick dark- 
ness henceforth envelops me." 

For the first time the king was compelled to deal 
with the suffering arising in the world which sooner 
or later must be faced. As night drew on and 
slowly passed, great thoughts began to shine forth 
in the king's mind, marvelously and by themselves. 
Hasting and roaring like winds and bright light 
rushing, the chariot of his mind touching the sky 
— flying from its wheels the dust of earth — it 
created red sheens wonderful to behold. Its 
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charioteer swept resounding, crashing onward, 
entering the paths of heaven and the winds thus 
created wafted medicine that was healthful and 
delightful to his fainting heart, thereby healing him 
of his distresses. Thus was passed in a night that 
gulf which lay between the king and the Universal 
Lord of the wide firmament whose chariot is inlaid 
with stars; thus was swept away forever his igno- 
rance as a flood sweeps away the frail bridge of 
reeds across a river. 

Weak, pallid, dust-stained, overshadowed by a 
darkness beyond which no color can go, believing 
his life about to be checked and his bodily con- 
sciousness destroyed, he cried out : " O Thou, 
August Sovereign of the worlds and Common An- 
cestor of all! Do Thou stoop to show favor to 
one struck down in ignorance and grief. Lord 
of the cities, mountains, and the irresistible ocean, 
forsake not Thy magnanimity. Sublime and shin- 
ing hath become this pit of darkness, Lord. Ruddy 
flashes athwart the blackness hast Thou awakened 
for my seeing. O Lord of all that is or shall be, 
born together with the dawns, sole King of the 
breathing, tinkling world, in whom all bright things 
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rest, — grant that in this hour I may escape the wide- 
spread net of irrevocable death. Past is all my sin 
and doubt. Yea, in this hour hast Thou drawn me 
forth from darkness that I may not fall deeper into 
hell. As a metal disk tarnished by dust shines bright 
again after it has been cleaned, so is my vision 
cleared and he who in the metal disk of self comes 
face to face with the Evolver is already part of 
the creative worlds. O Spotless Being that can 
never be proved, but is to be perceived in one way 
only — now do I know" 

Then folding up his arms he lay still upon one 
side, for in the wide-swung heavens he had found 
his part. 

When the night of the king's irradiation had 
passed and the forest resounded again with the 
noise of peacocks, woodpeckers, lapwings, and was 
made splendid by birds of extended plumage and 
musical with the notes of the delighted cuckoos, the 
holy man came out from his cave, and seating Him- 
self on a cushion of dry grass, facing the east, 
he began sipping water according to the ordinance. 
Far off, yet within the range of his vision, he espied 
the armored elephant who was so well trained that 
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he had not moved from the spot where his royal 
master had dismounted. " Clear it is," observed the 
hermit to himself, " that the king has come, though 
nothing is to be seen but the elephant. What's to 
do?" Then the holy man, generous, considerate, 
and energetic, went up the hill slope to the fruit 
tree that concealed the pit and, peering over the 
edge, saw the king, deprived of consciousness, lying 
at the bottom. He was splashed with mud to the 
finger-tips and his armor thus covered had lost 
its splendor and his garments were utterly dis- 
arranged. 

Removing the girth that passed under the ele- 
phant's belly the anchorite made it fast on the 
border of the pit and let himself down. But it was 
too short, so he tied onto it the end of his nether 
garment and let himself down further till he could 
take the body of the king in his arms. With it he 
climbed up again out of the pit. He chafed the 
king's body and, going with it to his cave, anointed 
it all over with healing oils, so that after a time 
the monarch opened his eyes and gave a wild look 
of gladness as if greeting a loved one just returned 
from a far country. 
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So, bruised, famine-wasted, stricken, and de- 
spoiled of splendor was he that he remained for 
many days wearing bark garments and not wishing 
to depart, thinking, " Just as one wakened from a 
dream, do I remember life as I lived." But the day 
came when he was obliged to return to his city, and 
then turning to the hermit he begged in this strain : 
" Go with me, I pray, to live in the grove surround- 
ing my palace. Having gained release out of the 
mouth of death I know that the path of eternity is 
hard to find and difficult to keep. My condition is 
the condition of the lightnings; one moment I sit 
on the crest of the heavenly dome and all is re- 
vealed to me, another all is hidden and I cannot even 
see the heels of my feet. From day to day, O sage, 
I would be informed by thee what is good, for 
thou art an expert regarding what is profitable in 
this life. Rough places have been made smooth to 
me and narrow places wide through thy teaching 
of the Law. By thy zeal continue to kindle the 
damp fagots of my consciousness. Fire of thine is 
now fire of mine, and I am no longer dulled by the 
wine of my own discourse." Thus the king spoke 
the hermit's words back to him as he had been told. 
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When the king departed from that cave in the 
forest the anchorite was by his side. Having be- 
held the lovely marks of the Path the beauty of his 
countenance was enhanced as also the gladness of 
his mind. The glittering of his headcrest and 
jeweled earrings was now reflected in the dewy 
cheeks of the flowers at his feet. A new dawn had 
come upon the earth: the first that he had ever 
seen. 

In the grove of his palace he caused a hut of 
leaves to be built with a covered walk, and it was 
supplied with all the requisites of an anchorite's life, 
sufficient for his living by day and by night. 

And the princess, beautiful and gifted, welcomed 
joyfully back him who of old had been lost in the 
questionings of doubt. Soon the king had estab- 
lished alms-halls in all parts of the city to be like 
refreshing wells and, going about among the re- 
joiced mendicants, he experienced excessive glad- 
ness. Further he acquired political wisdom, inquir- 
ing into the welfare of his people like a father; he 
was compassionate, tender-hearted, and bore with 
skill the troublesome burdens of royalty. No 
longer did the regular order of kingly business 
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arouse his wrath, and he who of old committed many 
a disorder in the world after it had been made so 
good, increased, year by year his store of exceeding 
lofty actions. 

Thus did he build for endlessness, and when de- j 
crepitude had taken possession of his person, being ! 
wasted and full of years, he went gladly forth to 
swell the hosts of heaven, whither the anchorite j 
had preceded him. | 
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